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HEN YOU’RE DAYDREAMING perhaps 
you, like most people, find yourself 
doodling pictures of the things you want 
most. 





Maybe there’s a house you have in mind 
you'd like to build. 


Or you’re wondering which college you’d 
like your child to attend a few years from 
now. Or maybe you’d like to own a brand- 
new automobile someday. 


One sure way to take your daydreams 
out of the doodling stage—and make ’em 


come true—is to set aside part of your 
salary regularly in U. S. Savings Bonds. 





Week after week, month after month, 
your savings will grow and grow and grow. 
Furthermore, in ten short years, you get 
back $4 for every $3 you set aside. 


So sign up on the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you have a checking 
account. 


Start making your daydreams come true 
right now! 


Qutomatic saving is sure saving - U.S. Savings Bonds 


: UK) Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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().. HOPES for a world without war died on June 25, when 
the fighting started in Korea. Since then we have begun girding 
for all-out war against communism, which means that the 
years ahead will be fraught with government controls over the 
individual and his activities. We can be reasonably sure that this 
will be our last carefree summer until militant communism has been 
wiped out. In this atmosphere of the gathering storm, people 
naturally grasp at the simple pleasures—the way a man going blind 
treasures the last sight 
of his home and _ his 
family. Because the sim- 
ple pleasures have sud- 
denly become so impor- 
tant, the editors decided 
to portray one on this 
month’s cover. The pic- 
ture of the sailboat does 
not relate to any article, 
but we think it recalls 
the carefree days that 
are now a_ wonderful 
memory. 
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occitiun in hundreds of communities are planning get-out-the- 
vote drives for the elections this fall. Between now and November 
there will be scores of Kiwanis-sponsored advertising 

campaigns, parades and mass meetings. And on election day 
many more people will vote because of our work. But millions will 
stay away from the polls in spite of everything we do to arouse 
them. To influence them, we must first find out why they 

don’t vote. All poor citizens are not just lazy and ignorant. 

A recent survey shows that many who want to have their 

say in government don’t vote because they don’t think it will do 
any good. “What’s the use? The guys who run things don’t care what 
I think.” This is the alarming attitude revealed in a 

scientific investigation of the people’s voting habits. What 

this survey means to Kiwanis is revealed on page 4, where Joseph W. 
LaBine presents some new thoughts about citizenship. ,LaBine’s 
article, “Why Citizens Don’t Vote,” challenges every Kiwanian 

to reconsider the thinking behind his club’s citizenship promotion 
program. 


Wocro YOUR community be the scene of another Effingham 
disaster if fire broke out in your hospital, insane asylum 

or home for the aged? Would helpless patients be cremated, or would 
the blaze be squelched in time? Every Kiwanian should ponder 
these questions because he and his community are morally 
responsible for the safety of people in public institutions. And the 
possibility of fire is not remote. Three times every day, 

an American hospital catches fire. These blazes are sometimes 
extinguished promptly, but all too often helpless people die because 
institution officials and the community are unprepared. 
Seventy-seven people died at the hospital fire in Effingham, 
Illinois because the town was not ready for emergency. 

What happened in Effingham can easily happen elsewhere, says Paul 
W. Kearney, author of “Firetrap Hospitals,” on page 8. His 
revealing story tells of the widespread neglect that makes many 
institutions of mercy potential death traps as well. —C.W.K. 
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Memo Pen Set. Retail $3.00 
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Receiver 
Retail $3.00 
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Retail $7.50 
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Letter Opener. Retail $1.25 


Give each prospect and 
customer a useful “Auto- 
point” business gift. (A 
few are shown here.) 
Their daily utility will 
give new prominence to 
your sales message... 
day after day, the year 
round. Put this powerful 
force of repetition to 
work. Customers do 
more business with firms 
they know best. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Get this dividend-paying 
booklet of ‘‘Autopoint”’ 
Business Gifts. It shows 
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booklet and quantity prices. 
“Autopoint” is a trad k of Autopoint Co., Chicago 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. K-9, 

1801 W. Foster ‘Ave., Chicago 40, lll. 

Send free booklet giving quantity prices on 
“‘Autopoint”’ Business Gifts. 
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ver Half of 


merica’s Top 


mpanies Use 


Speed Sweep 


— it sweeps 
faster and cleaner, and out- 
lasts ordinary brushes 3 to 1, 
Speed Sweep has become the 
No. 1 sweeping tool of Ameri- 
can Industry — used by over 
50,000 firms. Whether you 
use a few or a lot of brushes, 
you'll find it pays to switch 
to Spsed Sweep. 


Speed Gwe 


TEEL BACK 
WITH THE 5 
THE BRUSH 


Write for 
styles, sizes 
and prices. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Send complete facts on Speed Sweep brushes. 


Name 












Address 





City, State__ 





























Missing Hair 

...1 wish to take exception to the state- 
ment in the article, “The Strange Case 
of the Missing Hair,” [July issue] in 
which it is said “. . . there is still plenty 
of activity around the hair restorer 
counter at the local drug store.” 

I don’t know of one single item the 
average South Dakota drug store rec- 
ommends for baldness. 

J. C. Shirley, Vice-President 
South Dakota Pharmaceutical Ass’n. 
Brookings, South Dakota 


We are glad to hear that the pharma- 
cists do not recommend hair restorers, 
but the author referred to voluntary 
purchases of cures for baldness. The 
large number of advertisements for hair 
restorers prove that those products can 
be and are being sold in great quantities. 
—The Editors 


Democracy or Republic? 
. .. May I express my surprise at some 
of the statements to be found in the ar- 
ticle, “Our Overgrown Democracy,” be- 
ginning on page 30 of the July issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine? 

The United States of America is a re- 
public—not a democracy. Article IV, 
Section 4 of the Constitution reads: 
“The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican 
form of government...” 

Beginning with Woodrow Wilson in 
World War I, our country has been re- 
ferred to as a “democracy”—which it 
was not then, is not now, and which I 
hope it never will be. 

History records universal failure of 
democracies, while there is real hope 
for the contintied progress of the United 
States if we feel as Benjamin Franklin 
did at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution. When Benjamin Franklin 
came out of the Hall, he was asked by 
a bystander, “What kind of a govern- 
ment did you give us?” Franklin re- 
plied, “A republic—if you can keep it.” 

During World War II, the politicians 
in high and low places talked about the 
“democracies” fighting together, and re- 
ferred to communistic Russia, China, 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Such misuse of the word “democracies” 
sickened a lot of people. 

F. A. Wirt 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Book Burning 


...A magazine extolling the American 
way of life that by chance would find its 
way into Russia would be destroyed long 
before it reached a schoolroom. If in- 
deed it did reach a schoolroom, it cer- 





tainly would not be allowed to fall into 
the hands of the school children. 

We call that a form of tyranny of the 
mind, and blast the blindness that re- 
sults in “book burnings,” simply because 
the contents are not in accord with our 
way of thinking. 

The Kiwanis Club of Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, with no other thought than that 
of being good Americans, refuses to per- 
mit a publication from the Russian em- 
bassy in the schools there, lest it fall 
into the hands of American children. 

How better it would be to adopt a 
positive course of action instead of nega- 
tive! Cannot the lies, the half-truths, 
the misconceptions patent in commu- 
nism be pointed out in easily under- 
standable terms to youthful minds in- 
stead of forbidding the circulation of the 
anti-American propaganda? 

“Book burning” is not American. To 
our way of thinking, there is no more 
dangerous philosophy abroad in the 
world today than communism, but put- 
ting blinders on our children and teach- 
ing them that it does not exist is hard- 
ly the wise way to fight it. 

Herman Herst, Jr., Kiwanian 
Peekskill, New York 


In the May 1950 issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine there was this item: “Mounds- 
ville [West Virginia] Kiwanians have 
been investigating communistic litera- 
ture that is being sent to high schools. 
The service clubbers examined sample 
publications and then made sure that 
such literature is not being used in their 
schools.” 

In the Letters column of the July is- 
sue, we ran the following letter from 
the secretary of the Kiwanis Club of 
Bridgeton, New Jersey: “As a result 
of an article in The Kiwanis Magazine, 
our Public and Business Affairs com- 
mittee requested the superintendent of 
schools to keep copies of a magazine 
from the Russian embassy from being 
placed in the school library .. .” 

While The Kiwanis Magazine would 
not want to be a party to “book burn- 
ing,” in the sense that the term is most 
widely meant, we feel that there should 
be some discrimination in the literature 
school children are offered. Certainly 
we would not place salacious literature 
in school libraries with the idea that the 
children should learn all about the sub- 
ject and then make up their own minds 
whether or not they wanted to be 
decent. But our comparison may not be 
fitting. We would like to publish the 
opinions of others on this controversial 
subject of controlling school literature. 
Please keep letters shorter than 200 
words.—The Editors. 
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It takes more than get-out- 
the-vote campaigns to fill the 
polling booths on 

election day. The workings of 
government must be publicized 
throughout the year 


so people can see the way 





democracy operates. 


By JOSEPH W. LaBINE 


Bid Be eo Re te Raia, 

f fmf foope foto ExT NoveMBER a_ considerable 
N number of American adults will 
closet themselves momentarily in 
voting booths. And when their col- 
lective “X” marks are sorted and 
counted, a new set of elective officials 
will be duly sworn to public service. 

We make much of the electoral 
ceremony in America. We call our 
right to vote a “sacred privilege and 
obligation.” We contrast it, rather 
proudly, with the mock elections in 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
where there is only one place to 
mark an “X,” only one way to vote, 
and a concentration camp is just out- 
side the voting booth for those who 
stray from the dictated political line. 

Actually, America has little reason 
to boast about the freedom of con- 
science which impels every eligible 
voter to exercise his franchise on 
election day. We simply don’t exer- 
cise the privilege—and obligation— 
in anywhere near the numbers we 
should. Nor are poll taxes or big- 
city political bossisms the real rea- 
sons why our elections don’t reflect 
the true will of the people. 

This is a serious national prob- 
lem, yet it focuses into strictly local 
perspective when we consider that 
the power of a democracy swells up- 
ward from the municipal and town- 
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ship level, through county, district 
and state jurisdictions, and eventu- 
ally to the federal domain. Jim 
Jones, the grocer, must leave his 
store on election day long enough to 
help elect a mayor, otherwise he 
won’t have a chance to vote for a 
new sheriff, a new state representa- 
tive, a new congressman or a slate 
of presidential electors—any or all 
6f whom may be up for grabs on the 
same set of ballots. 

More important, the will to vote 
and the sense of one’s obligation as a 
citizen must first be awakened with 
respect to local issues which Jim 


Jones can grasp readily. A bond is- 


sue for the new municipal sewer 
pales by comparison with an issue 
like socialized medicine; yet Grocer 
Jones must first learn that his vote 








can help settle the fate of the bond 
issue before he can appreciate that 
his vote for a senatorial candidate 
will ultimately help determine what 
happens to socialized medicine. 

Can your community awaken in 
its citizens the will to vote? 

The answer is probably yes, but it 
involves much more than printing 
placards and appealing to the elec- 
torate via press and radio on election 
eve. Offhand, methods like these 
sound effective. But the City of 
Portland, Maine has produced dra- 
matic evidence that the problem is 
more deep-seated. Coping with the 
man who is simply too lazy to vote 
is a comparatively easy matter—but 
how do you handle the psychological 
problem of a security-minded, im- 





mature adult who wants a paternal- 
istic government to make all deci- 
sions for him? Ora disgruntled man 
who argues that his vote doesn’t 
make any difference, that “the gang 
in power” will continue to manage 
affairs as it sees fit, come what may? 

These are only a couple of com- 
monplace voter attitudes uncovered 
in Portland, where a research coun- 
cil sponsored by nine civic groups 
employed the services of Dr. Ernest 
Dichter, noted New York social sci- 
entist, to answer what should have 
been a simple problem—why don’t 
people vote? 

Portland’s problem is fairly typical 
of that in any American community. 
Less than twenty per cent of the 
registered voters are going to the 
polls, a situation which obviously 


prevents democracy from fulfilling 
its promise. As the council stated 
before its study was started: 

“Successful operation of democ- 
racy in America is based on the 
premise that a majority of the peo- 
ple, acting on the basis of an in- 
formed understanding of issues and 
candidates for public office, will 
make wise decisions on behalf of all 
the people. If a majority of the peo- 
ple do not act by voting in local 
elections where the candidates and 
the issues should be better known 
and understood than on any other 
level of government, then democracy 
cannot work properly.” 

You might assume that Dr. Dichter 
found the citizens of Portland apa- 
thetic about voting, not caring 


enough to be bothered. But you 
would be very wrong. He found not 
apathy, but frustration. This view 
was summed up by an unhappy truck 
driver who commented: “I went up 
to one meeting here in the City Hall. 
They talked right over my head— 
couldn’t understand what it was all 
about.” 

Asked a salesman: “Why should 
you bother voting? It will just re- 
vert to the way it has been!” 


Tue cause of this frustration be- 
came clearer as Dichter continued his 
interviews. A pattern began shaping 
up. People indicated they didn’t 
consider themselves “full citizens” 
of Portland; rather, each thought of 
himself as belonging to a special 
group isolated from other groups 
(hostile groups, incidentally) within 
the community. 

Partly these groups were mythical, 
yet they provided convenient whip- 
ping boys. Take the so-called “con- 
servative” group. Actually it is 
much smaller than the average Port- 
land citizen believes, yet too many 
people think of it as all-powerful, 
capable of blocking effectively any 
change it chooses to oppose. 

“This city,’ one man explained 
confidentially, “has an awful lot of 
old families that have quite a lot of 
money built up way, way back. They 
want things, and what they want 
they get; and what they don’t want, 
they don’t let other people have.” 

Is there really such a group? 
Dichter concluded that, mythical or 
not, it offers an easy form of escap- 
ism, permitting the voter to feel 
helpless and giving him a perfect 
excuse for being inactive politically. 

Into the second group fall most of 
the people who complained about the 
conservatives, and Dichter chooses 
to call them the “rebels.” Here he 
finds the real frustration, the real 
anger, the “I-don’t-care-who-hears- 
my-opinion” attitude; also—very oc- 
casionally —the apprehension that 
maybe it isn’t wise to talk about this 
thing too freely. Among this group 
are a lot of young people, the white 
hope of tomorrow’s democracy, and 
it was interesting to note that this 
was apparently one of the few occa- 
sions anybody had asked their polit- 
ical opinions. 

“Portland is all right,” said a young 
teamster. “It could be _ better, 
though.” 

Then he warmed to his subject. 

“They have turned down quite a 
few good outfits [that wanted] to 
come in here and go to work. ... 
Oh, yes, I like Maine. It could be 
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just as nice as any other state, I 
think, if they would do something 
about the job trouble and get it 
cleaned up. 

“Voting? That’s something out of 
my jurisdiction. I don’t know any- 
thing about it. I’m a citizen all right, 
but—I don’t know—I never followed 
that stuff. I mean, there is no inter- 
est in us young fellows; the old fel- 
lows got the majority and they’d 
vote everything down, anyway. I 
think you will find two-thirds of the 
young fellows feel the same way.” 

The freedom with which these 
young rebels criticized, and the 
hopelessness of their outlook made 
Dichter conclude that they are des- 
perately seeking some form of rep- 
resentation. Yet they can’t see any 
one individual giving this to them, 
so they surrender. 

Here, tragically, is the real “mar- 
ket” or audience, the people who 
have to be sold on democracy before 
a false Messiah sells them on some- 
thing else. They must be shown that 
rebelliousness isn’t the answer—that 
all they need do is make use of nor- 
mal channels of expression provided 
by a democracy. 

But who is to show them? Dichter 
believes it must be the third group, 
the relatively small body he chooses 
to call the “real executives of de- 
mocracy.” These people live in 
Portland, as in any other city, and 
they vote because it is a duty and 
because they know that voting is the 
only answer. 


A union leader, who fits in this 
category, stated his position frankly 
and sensibly: “I think the best way 
for the working people to get what 
they are after is to get registered and 
to vote, and to watch what is hap- 
pening in the city government, and 
to realize that their votes all put to- 
gether really count. As a matter of 
fact, by class there are enough of 
them to snow anybody under if you 
wanted to use those votes.” 

If people like these are to be the 
leaders, they must be psychiatrists 
of a sort as well as vote-getters— 
patient teachers of democracy who 
will recognize that what ails the 
frustrated non-voter is in a very real 
sense a form of sickness. The social 
scientist viewing 1950 America has 
every reason to expect he will find a 
nation of far more mature people 
than existed here fifty years ago, but 
we have reason to wonder about this. 
Are Americans becoming immature 
as they grow older? Listen to Dr. 
Dichter: 

“Rather than recognizing and ac- 
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cepting that he as an individual is, 
in a sense, part of the government, 
[the citizen] instead persists in see- 
ing himself as a child who can only 
make demands and criticize. It is a 
complex form of misunderstanding 
his role in a community and, in a 
larger sense, his role in life. The 
individual, therefore, does not fail to 
vote because he is ignorant and un- 
willing or malicious. He does not 
vote because he is afraid of seeing his 
own importance and power. He lacks 
the courage to grow up.” 


Too orren, moreover, we find a 
benevolent paternalism in modern 
government, an attitude that govern- 
ment has the fatherly duty to protect 
everybody but the rich. And this is 
the viewpoint that encourages the 
naturally immature citizen to forfeit 
his democratic responsibilities — to 
let someone who is strong and effi- 
cient do all the worrying for him. 
How easy, under such circumstances, 
for a pint-sized Hitler or Mussolini 
to take charge! 

So you don’t correct the situation 
by hiring a bandwagon and a mega- 
phone and yelling at people to vote 
—too many of them think that it just 
won't do any good. To convince them 
otherwise is, rather, a long educa- 
tional project in which city officials 
and civic groups alike must partici- 
pate. 

One might charge that the trouble 
starts with government itself. Doesn’t 
your city administration have an ob- 
ligation to take citizens into its con- 
fidence, to tell them frankly and fully 
what is going on, and to solicit their 
advice? Why not this, instead of an 
administration that closets itself be- 
hind the City Hall doors and tells 
the people as little as necessary? 

Some communities have solved the 
problem with an “annual report” to 
the people—not a dry, figure-laden, 
statistic-ridden compilation intelligi- 
ble only to an accountant, but a sim- 
ple brochure that tells in human 
terms how much money you paid to 
your city and what your city gave 
you in return. 

Others have done it by making 
certain the local newspaper carries 
such material, an only partially sat- 
isfactory solution for three reasons: 
It isn’t a “direct” report to the citi- 
zen, not everybody reads the news- 
paper, and not every editor is alert 
enough to see the point. 

Another interesting possibility is 
to make the young person’s attain- 
ment of voting age the event it 
should be. We graduate them from 
grade school and high school—why 





not graduate young people also into 
citizenship at an annual, commu- 
nity-wide ceremony where they will 
be impressed with the great new re- 
sponsibility this involves? 

Dr. Dichter has some ideas, too. 
These three groups of citizens—con- 
servatives, rebels and “executives of 
democracy”—should be dramatized 
so that each citizen will understand 
to which group he belongs, so that 
each may awaken to the realization 
that “group” citizenship is bad, and 
so that the entire community will be 
able to understand sympathetically 
each group and the spirit that moti- 
vates it. 

He also wants schools to teach 
children the correct attitudes toward 
government and democracy, and it 
is a sad commentary on American 
education that schools must be re- 
minded of this—probably the most 
basic of their responsibilities. 


He nas rounp that people will vote 
for candidates they know, even if 
only to a slight degree. This doesn’t 
necessarily mean the citizen votes 
for the better candidate. But he 
does vote for the known quantity 
against the unknown, hence he is 
encouraged to vote. The moral is 
obvious: more human-interest fea- 
ture stories in local newspapers 
about candidates and office-holders, 
and more mingling of elective offi- 
cials with the people. 

Finally, he feels that factors not at 
all obviously related to voting may 
affect it. Some of Portland’s rebels 
thought the city was unkempt, that 
it lacked opportunities for the indi- 
vidual job-wise, socially and cultur- 
ally. A clean city, an opportunity- 
laden city inspires civic pride. Civic 
pride results in good citizenship. 

If we can learn only one lesson 
about non-voters from the Portland 
study, let it be that apathy isn’t the 
cause. As Americans, we want to be 
interested participants in our gov- 
ernments, but too often we underes- 
timate the power of our small voices 
—voices so powerful that in unison 
they now guard the destiny of the 
world. 

We become discouraged, some- 
times, and leave the responsibility to 
others. 

But when Portland, probably a 
typical American city, finds all but 
twenty per cent of its eligible voters 
thus discouraged, let it be a warning 
that democracy is threatened. It is 
high time we start the road back to 
public participation in government— 
and the place to start is right in your 
own home town! THE END 
























By PAUL W. KEARNEY 


Many of our hospitals 
and institutions for the 
helpless are 

unprepared for fire. The 
result is a gruesome 
series of disasters like 
the holocaust at 
Effingham, Illinois, where 


seventy-seven perished. 


HORTLY BEFORE midnight on the 
fourth of April last, a visitor, 
pacing the corridor in St. An- 
thony’s Hospital at Effingham, IIli- 
nois, smelled smoke and reported it 
to the floor nurse. He was assured 
that nothing was wrong, so he let it 
pass. 

Some time later, as he left for 
home, he not only smelled smoke but 
he saw it in the hall. Again he re- 
ported it and was told that the build- 
ing engineer had been notified and 
would take care of it. At that mo- 
ment, actually, the engineer ap- 
peared in the hallway with the fire 
extinguisher in his hands. Sadly 
enough, he was never seen alive 
again. 

That smoke odor was from an 
incipient fire in the laundry chute 
which smoldered along unmolested 
until it finally got out of hand, killing 
the engineer first and ultimately tak- 
ing seventy-seven lives—sixty per 
cent of the building’s occupancy—in 
a ghastly debacle in which every- 
body seemed to do everything wrong. 

One nurse, for example, goes down 





in history as a heroine because she 
died with eleven infants in her 
charge. A fire escape was outside 
her window; she had an estimated 
fifteen minutes to reach it—or at 
least put the babies out on it—before 
the flames and smoke even got to her 
section of the building. Yet neither 
that fire escape nor four others avail- 
able were used by any occupant of 
the building. ‘ 

Numerous press photographs show 
dozens of able-bodied citizens gap- 
ing at the spectacle without any 
effort at rescue work. There hadn’t 
been a fire drill in the place since 
the war. And, it is said, none of 
the nurses had been instructed in 
how to quickly release traction 
rigging; how to get their patients to 
the two spiral escape chutes or the 
three stair-type fire escapes with 
which the building was equipped. 

To cap the climax, the initial fire 
department response to a sorely de- 
layed alarm consisted of two men— 
with flames already coming out of 
the roof and people jumping from 
windows! Of twenty-eight fire ex- 


When an institution is lax in fire precautions and does not train personnel with regular fire drills, small blazes 
are liable to become full scale disasters like the holocaust shown here that occurred in a private sanitarium. 
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tinguishers available, only four seem 
to have been used—and apparently 
nobody knew enough to put the 
building’s standpipe hose to work. 

Nearby hydrants promptly failed— 
ladders of adequate length were not 
available until too late—fire depart- 
ment hose was too small for that 
kind of a blaze—outside help was not 
called in time—virtually everything 
that could have been done wrong 
was done wrong because of lack of 
training and preparation for an 
emergency. “As the dramatic de- 
tails of the Effingham holocaust were 
disclosed,” said Fire Engineering 
Magazine in its report, “and the 
errors of omission and commission 
on the part of all concerned became 
part of the cheerless record, it was 
realized that here is probably the 
most outstanding example in years of 
a failure all along the line to prepare 
for a fire that had been overdue for 
seventy-two years.” 

The evil consequences of this un- 
preparedness were grossly magnified 
by the fact that St. Anthony’s—like 
eighty-five per cent of the hospitals 
and sanitariums in the country—was 
built to burn. It was honey-combed 
with open stairwells, laundry chutes 
and an open elevator shaft which 
filled the structure with lethal heat 
and fumes; it was entirely devoid of 
firestops or fire doors; highly com- 
bustible fibreboard was extensively 
used in interior finishes; it lacked 
any semblance of automatic protec- 
tion such as sprinkle systems, which 
have proved 98.4 per cent efficient in 
other hospital fires. 

Except for this last vital detail, it 
has been estimated by James K. Mc- 


Below, officers examine some 

wreckage at the scene of the Effingham 
disaster, one of the worst on record. 
Right, remains of a mental hospital 
where twenty-nine helpless patients were 
burned to death in a savage blaze. 
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Elroy of the National Fire Protection 
Association that an outlay of $8850— 
in a structure insured for $300,000— 
would have effectively corrected all 
of the flaws which converted into a 
holocaust this insignificant outbreak 
in a laundry chute. But, as in so 
many other institutions for the sick, 
aged, the newborn, the insane, these 
precautionary measures were not 
taken. And $8000 were saved at the 
price of seventy-seven lives. 

That is why our hospital fire rec- 
ord is so distressing—worse, even, 
than our hotel experience which 
caused such a furor several years 
ago. There has been a lot of hush- 
hush about conditions in hospitals 
for fear of frightening people. But 
with eighty fatal hospital fires since 
1931—with three hospitals catching 
fire every day—it seems to be high 
time that somebody was frightened 
into action. That “somebody” in- 
cludes not only hospital officials, but 
the municipal and state authorities 
entrusted with the public safety. 

That all these groups have been 
shamefully lax is indicated by a 
cursory glance at the record: six- 
teen infants dead in the Lacoste 
Baby Home, Auburn, Maine; Niles 
Street Convalescent Home, Hartford, 
nineteen dead; Little Sisters of the 
Poor Home, Pittsburgh, forty-eight 
dead; Hospice St. Charles, Quebec, 
forty dead; Oklahoma State Hospital, 
thirty-eight dead; Illinois State Hos- 
pital, eighteen dead; Lake Forest 
Park Sanitarium, Seattle, thirty-two 
dead—and so on through a list of 
“minor” catastrophes in which only 
eight or ten lives were lost. 

You might think that we would 













learn our lesson from one or two 
such experiences, but we don’t. As 
a matter of fact, the Illinois State 
Hospital had no less than five fires in 
seven years. When the sixth came— 
taking only eighteen lives because it 
broke out at supper time instead of 
the middle of the night—none of the 
hazardous conditions previously re- 
ported had been corrected. 

“But,” you say, “those buildings 
weren’t fireproof.” Well, the Cleve- 
land Clinic was just about as “fire- 
proof” a building as you'll find, yet 
125 people died there. People aren’t 
fireproof! 

As goes without saying, there are 
hundreds of well-built, well-pro- 
tected hospitals. But since only 
fifteen per cent of the 4539 general 
hospitals in the country are actually 
of fire-retardative construction— 
with virtually none of the sanitar- 
iums, nursing homes, etc., coming 
in this category—it is clear that the 
disaster potential is high. The real 
reason why we haven’t had an even 
sadder experience is the fact that a 
fair percentage of institutional per- 
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sonnel is on duty twenty-four hours 
a day. Hence many an outbreak is 
caught young. 

Unfortunately, however, the hu- 
man element is highly undependable 
in emergencies—especially when un- 
trained. In a home for the aged a 
young man, discovering that oil 
pouring from a leak in the furnace 
had ignited on the floor, attempted to 
shut off the flow. By mistake he 
pulled the main light switch, throw- 
ing the whole building into darkness, 
then fled. Five died in the ensuing 
confusion. When an institution for 
feeble-minded girls caught fire out 
west, the midnight motorist who dis- 
covered the blaze drove two and a 
half miles to a fire house, passing five 
alarm boxes on the way—one di- 
rectly opposite the building. Some 
of the twenty-four deaths can be 
charged to that delay. 

When the Oklahoma State Hos- 
pital burned with a loss of thirty- 
eight lives, no alarm was turned in 
for over thirty minutes. At the 
Pittsburgh Home for the Aged where 
forty-eight died in a spontaneous 
ignition blaze, the supervisor had 
never heard of spontaneous ignition, 
hence no precautions had been taken 
against the third greatest cause of 
hospital fires. When a Christmas tree 
caught fire in the office of the con- 
valescent home in Hartford, an at- 
tendant—who was right there at the 
the time—tried to use a fire extin- 


guisher but didn’t know how. Get- 
ting panicky, he fled, leaving the 
door wide open and allowing the 
blaze to sweep through the building 
in a twinkling. The resultant nine- 
teen deaths were absolutely needless 
because any high school kid, with 
fifteen minutes training with that ex- 
tinguisher, could have killed that 
fire at its inception. 

Ironically enough, the answers to 
this problem are neither complicated 
nor mysterious; they have been 
common knowledge among fire pre- 
vention people for years. If you 
want them applied directly to the 
hospitals or kindred institutions in 
your community, you need merely 
ask the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York, to inspect the buildings in 
question. They will either furnish 
the experts gladly or tell you where 
you can secure them without charge. 
If what they find is disturbing—and 
if, as so often happens, the hospital 
officials are not too cooperative—the 
local newspapers might well be in- 
terested. In one notable instance 
such an inspection of a hospital hous- 
ing 1800 patients revealed that the 
fire extinguishers were not filled— 
the fire hose wouldn’t fit the ly- 
drants—the fire pump was not con- 
nected—and the engineer refused to 
operate it anyhow for fear of blowing 
all of the plumbing out of the build- 
ing. When that report was filed, the 


This aerial view of the hospital at Effingham, Illinois shows what 
can happen when a community does not insist on adequate fire protection 
for the public institutions which serve that community. 
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superintendent disappeared and he 
hasn’t been seen since! 

Obviously, it is neither possible 
nor necessary to tear down all the 
unsafe structures and rebuild them 
in order to make them reasonably 


safe. There are four basic remedies 
which would eliminate ninety-nine 
per cent of the risk in existing build- 
ings. 

By far the most important is the 
installation of some form of ap- 
proved automatic protection: either 
sprinklers or fire detection systems, 
both perfect answers to belated dis- 
covery and the delayed alarm. The 
former will both report and combat 
a fire in its infancy; the latter merely 
reports it (direct to the fire depart- 
ment if desired) but does it much 
faster than a sprinkler could. The 
efficiency of such devices is such that 
firemen are often on the scene before 
the building occupants know there is 
a fire. Yet of 459 hospital outbreaks 
studied by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, sprinklers were 
present in only fifty-five instances. 

In one of these, as a case in point— 
the Oregon State Hospital—three 
fires broke out in one year. But 
since every foot of the building is 
sprinklered, each of these potential 
blazes was automatically extin- 
guished even before the firemen 
could lay their hose! In the words 
of the superintendent: “This system 
is the best investment the State of 
Oregon has ever made, and I hope it 
will extend to every hospital in the 
country.” 

This type of protection should be 
mandatory. The stock argument 
against it in existing buildings is that 
a law cannot be retroactive. But the 
City of Hartford, Connecticut has 
proved that a law concerning safety 
to life can be retroactive. For after 
the recent wave of fatal hotel fires 
they passed an ordinance compelling 
every hotel in the city to install 
sprinklers—and made it stick. 

Probably next in importance is the 
complete enclosure of all open stair- 
ways, elevator shafts and other ver- 
tical arteries which enable a little 
fire to get out of control with such 
phenomenal speed. In probably eight 
cases out of ten this factor, together 
with belated discovery, is the real 
explanation of the fatal fire. 

Particularly in a hospital, of all 
places, automatic fire doors should 
be liberally installed to check the 
advance of heat, flame and smoke. 
Such doors confine an outbreak to its 
point of origin and provide safe areas 
to which patients from the involved 

(See FIRETRAP HOSPITALS page 48) 
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N THE February 1950 issue of The 

Kiwanis Magazine, Mr. Austin D. 
Barney, president of the Hartford 
Electric Light Company, expressed 
his views about power in “Power 
Politics.” Much of what he had to 
say concerns policies and programs 
in which the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior is vitally inter- 
ested, and I am glad to have an op- 
portunity to reply. Iam sure it will 
not surprise Mr. Barney to learn that 
there are important considerations of 
public policy on the other side of this 
question. 

The Department of the Interior 
shares with the Department of the 
Army the responsibility of the fed- 
eral government (outside the Ten- 
nessee Valley region, where TVA 
operates) for constructing dams and 
reservoirs for river control purposes. 
These projects are designed for vari- 
ous purposes—to control destructive 
flood waters, to irrigate arid lands, to 
improve navigation, to provide mu- 
nicipal water supplies, and for other 
purposes of public benefit. The 
water power which is created by the 
very existence of our great dams can 
economically be transformed into 
electrical energy by the installation 
of water wheels and electrical gen- 
erators. Not to do so would be a 
criminal waste of our national re- 
sources. The electric power thus 
created is the property of the United 
States—belonging to all of the peo- 
ple. 

The Department of the Interior has 
been given the job of disposing of 
this electric power. And Congress 
has established by law the policies 
we follow in doing so. We must give 
preference in the sale of power to 
the public bodies and cooperatives. 
We must sell the power on a basis 
which will assure its widespread use 
at the lowest rates consistent with 
sound business principles. The rates 
at which we sell it must cover the 
cost of producing the power, includ- 
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By OSCAR L. CHAPMAN Secretary of the Interior 


Power is the people’s business, says the author of this 


statement. 


utilities the privilege of serving the 


ing amortization of the capital out- 
lays allocated to power. 

For the last forty years, we have 
doubled every ten years the amount 
of electric power generated by pri- 
vate and public power systems in the 
country. And no diminution of our 
demands for power is in sight. The 
Federal Power Commission reports 
that our present installed capacity of 
nearly 63,000,000 kilowatts must be 
doubled by 1960. 

To double the size of our present 
electric plant in the next decade is a 
staggering task. 

There are about 77,000,000 kilo- 
watts of undeveloped hydroelectric 
capacity in America’s rivers—con- 
siderably more than the present 
capacity of our total national power 






And so government grants 


privately-owned 


American public. 


plant. Because our river resources 
are constantly being renewed by 
natural forces, power can be pro- 
duced from them without drawing 
upon our reserves of coal, oil and 
gas, as is done in steam-electric 
power plants. For this reason, and 
for the additional reason that hydro 
power generally is low-cost power, it 
would be foolish and wasteful not to 
put our rivers to work. 

With our nationwide economy 
burgeoning, we should certainly in- 
stall at least 25,000,000 kilowatts of 
additional hydro capacity within the 
next fifteen years, as a part of our 
expansion of multi-purpose river de- 
velopment programs. 

In view of the outlook for the con- 

(See PUBLIC POWER page 46) 
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Ability to understand precedes the ability to cooperate, 


so we're putting the cart before the horse when we talk about uniting 


nations that don’t speak the same language. 


One language 


before 


One world 


By LORRAINE BAILEY 


HOSE WHO ARE currently inter- 
{en in creating one world 
should be reminded that we had one 
world many centuries ago. The world 
was smaller then, but this is not the 
reason for its oneness. During the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
the thinking people created one 
world of thought through writing 
and speaking a common language— 
Latin. Today we are internationally 
hobbled by the misunderstandings 
and complications of language dif- 
ferences. 

When Milton visited Italy he did 
not feel like a foreigner—the writers 
and learned men with whom he as- 
sociated used Latin as a matter of 
course. When Erasmus came to Eng- 
land he left behind his native Dutch 
and spoke Latin with Sir Thomas 
More and the luminaries of Oxford 
and Cambridge. As late as the 
eighteenth century a student could 
cross the continent debating in Latin 
in any university. Literary and 
erudite men traveled all over Europe 
with language no barrier because 
wherever they went there were those 
who spoke this universal language 
of scholarship. What a few thousand 
Latinists accomplished year after 
year for 500 years in the history of 
the world can surely be accom- 
plished by millions today. 

It would be futile, however, to 
use Latin as a universal language, 
because it is too difficult to learn and 
being obsolete it cannot express 
modern ideas. Latin has become the 
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medium of advanced scholars only, 
and the greatest part of our popula- 
tion knows it as a dead language. A 
flexible, easily learned, up-to-date 
equivalent of medieval Latin is 
needed. Without this, all talk of one 
world remains wishful thinking. 

After all, a foreigner is often 
defined as someone who does not 
speak your language. The average 
person is aware of this but does 
nothing positive to help bring about 
the one world he wants because he 
feels that the little fellow is power- 
less. He is inactive because he 
scarcely knows where to start, what 
to do. So the solution of today’s 
crises is left to the men who govern 
—and they are always slow to accept 
innovations. The status quo triumphs 
and the present world barricade of 
misunderstanding continues. 

If we are ever to reach world 
understanding among different peo- 
ples, certainly it will not be achieved 
through interpreters. Even though 
translations are literal, intended 
meanings may be _ unintentionally 
distorted. No one will ever really 
know how much of our differences 
today with Russia are genuine and 
how much are due only to mis- 
interpretation. 

Lack of a common language among 
nations would, therefore, seem to be 
the taproot of our troubles. With the 
vital tool supplied—a simple inter- 
language easily mastered by all ages 
—we would at last be able to lay a 
solid foundation for world peace. 





Each past foundation has eventually 
cracked or been destroyed. It is time 
to build in a new way and with a new 
implement. 

What language would serve the 
purpose? Those who continue to 
propose that English be universally 
used throughout the world in diplo- 
macy and business fail to view the 
problem realistically. The use of 
English would give every American 
and British person an immediate 
advantage which the rest of the 
world would resent and not permit. 
For example, the Russian UN dele- 
gates can speak English but refuse to. 
No national language ever can be 
used as a world auxiliary because it 
never can be neutral. What is needed 
is a common meeting ground which 
requires every nationality to make 
the same concession to total coopera- 
tion. This would avoid injured feel- 
ings. 

For centuries men have tried to 
work out the lingual touch-stone 
which would eliminate language 
barriers. Ido, Lation sine Flexione, 
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Occidental, Novial, Interglossa, and 
many others have had their brief 
rise, but they have all fallen again. 
Volapiik, to illustrate, was so difficult 
to learn and to speak that its thou- 
sands of initial followers gradually 
let it die out, leaving a myriad of 
people so disillusioned that any later 
projects had to fight heavy prejudice. 

But there is one language among 
the numerous inventions which has 
weathered time and practical usage. 
That language is Esperanto. In 1887 
Dr. Ludwik Lazar Zammenhof, who 
was born in Bialystok, Poland, came 
up with this language which he had 
been working on steadily for ten 
years. He was a brilliant student at 
an early age and in addition to the 
Russian, Polish and Yiddish spoken 
in his own home, he soon mastered 
Latin, Greek, German, French, Eng- 
lish and Hebrew. Inspired by the 
lingual confusion among the mixed 
races in his own environment, he 
invented Esperanto by the time he 
was nineteen years old. 

For years he tested his language 
thoroughly and published it only 
when he was completely convinced 
he had at last achieved a simple, easy 
style which would be clear and log- 
ical to all. He published it under the 
pen-name, “Dr. Esperanto,” which 
means literally “one who hopes,” but 
it was not long before the pseudonym 
was applied to the language itself for 
want of a better name. 

The doctor based his language on 
elements of the most important 
European tongues and scientifically 
constructed it according to sixteen 
invariable rules of grammar. English 
speaking people found they could 
recognize half of the root words, as 
English itself has incorporated bits 
of many languages. Orientals were 
able to learn the language as easily 
as Occidentals, for root words could 
be combined to form compounds. 
Letters which all races could not 
pronounce had been eliminated. 
Also, there was no problem of silent 
letters or varying pronunciation— 
every letter in a word is pronounced 
and the accent in every word always 
comes on the next to the last syllable. 
An extracted—not a truly artificial 
—language. It was inevitable that a 
work of such clarity and reasonable- 
ness should live and spread where 
other projects had died. 

And so it is that after sixty-two 
years of use Esperanto still exists 
and continues to grow as a living, 





practical language employed all over 
the world in business, science and 
pleasure. Millions of people have 
learned it, most of them in Europe, 
where the need is greatest. Alert 
Americans, however, are becoming 
increasingly familiar with its name 
and purpose and Esperanto clubs and 
classes are growing. It is only be- 
cause we North Americans have had 
no great language problem that this 
has not happened long ago. As some 
of us become steadily aware of the 
countless annoyances, embarrass- 
ments and dilemmas occasioned by 
linguistic barriers—as we gradually 
realize what it means to be unable to 
speak or write directly with the peo- 
ple of all the world—as the need for 
a world perspective grows ever 
greater—we are going into action 
unhesitatingly as did the stalwart 
soldiers of our heritage. It is a pity 
that there are so many conscientious 
objectors. 

Europeans are way ahead of us, 
for language difficulties have always 
been part of their daily living. 
Esperanto is used in newspapers, 
magazines, books, conversations, 
advertising and radio programs. 
Schools in every country over there 
teach it. Several airlines use Esper- 
anto, as do innumerable tourist 
guidebooks. Travel literature in this 
auxiliary language is available from 
most of the lands. Interesting, too, 
is that more than seven thousand 
books have been originally written 
in, or translated into, Esperanto, 
including everything from the Bible 


and the classics to modern mysteries 
and scientific works. Count Folke 
Bernadotte’s popular book, The Cur- 
tain Falls, originally published in 
Swedish, came out in Esperanto be- 
fore the English version appeared. 
Hotels and restaurants frequently 
display the Green Star, symbol of 
Esperanto. Many postmen, policemen 
and other employees who deal with 
travelers take courses in Esperanto 
in order to facilitate the fulfillment 
of their duties. Even telephone 
booths and railroad signs give Esper- 
anto instructions in addition to the 
native language of their surround- 
ings. Unquestionably this expedient 
tongue has proved its worth. 

The countries of the world will 
adopt an official interlanguage only 
when the pressure of public opinion 
forces them to. The clamor of a 
demanding public opinion can finally 
force statesmen, businessmen and 
educators to make the small personal 
effort necessary to use an inter- 
language for international relations 
—a trivial sacrifice indeed on the 
altar of progress. It is up to us—the 
little people whose lives will never 
embrace important state affairs—to 
assert ourselves, to join together 
ardently and gravely in a crusade 
for an undivided planet. 

What is Esperanto like? All nouns 
end in “o” and all adjectives end in 
“a.” The little word “cu” introduces 
a question if a questionword such as 
“kio” (what) is lacking. All derived 
adverbs end in “e.” Verbs in the 

(See ONE LANGUAGE page 53) 
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By VIOLA ZUMAULT 
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HE FOOTPRINTS of Dr. Arch E., 

Spelman will leave deep impres- 
sions for posterity in and around the 
little town of Smithville, Missouri. 
Smithville, twenty miles from the 
“heart of America,” with a popula- 
tion of less than 1000, is an unusual 
location for a brilliant city trained 
specialist to choose a home. But Dr. 
Spelman is an unusual city trained 
specialist. His vision, foresight and 
expert planning ability have won for 
the town of his choice wide acclaim 
and a spot in the limelight; his warm, 
colorful personality has won the 
hearts of its people. 

He is a charter member of the Ki- 
wanis club that was organized in 
1940, and became its president the 
next year. 

Smithville is just an ordinary little 
town, surrounded by hills, nestled in 
a valley on the banks of Little Platte 
River. As simple and countrified as 





apple pie and corn on the cob. One 
long, rambling street with four short 
cross streets shaded with elm and 


maple trees. Four stately churches, 
a fine school system, attractive, well- 
kept homes and a hospital that would 
do justice to a town many times its 
size, stand in mute testimony to the 
community’s interests. 

It’s the kind of a town where 
everybody knows everybody else. 
Where men lend each other a helping 
hand and exchange ideas while 
housewives swap recipes over the 
garden fence. 

When the fire whistle blows, the 
entire population quits other activ- 
ities and arrives at the scene of the 
blaze within a matter of minutes and 
helps fight the fire. When, in spite 
of all their efforts, a home is lost, 
someone provides the homeless fam- 
ily with living quarters, and every- 
thing they need to set up housekeep- 
ing will be donated and delivered 
before sundown. Friendly, whole- 
some, generous, salt-of-the-earth 
folk, that’s Smithville. 

It was a lucky day for the little 
town when the Spelmans drove out 
from Kansas City, looked the place 
over and decided to settle down for 
life. 

Maybe Arch and Esther Spelman 
felt a kinship with the fine, public 
spirited people of this rural com- 
munity on that eventful day, but 
more likely they saw an opportunity 
to be of service to mankind. 

After graduating from the medical 


This hospital is a monument to Dr. Arch 
Spelman’s service to Smithville, Missouri. 






















school of the University of Illinois, 
Dr. Spelman spent two years in a 
Chicago hospital and four years as a 
resident assistant to Dr. Arthur 
Hertzler at Halstead, Kansas, spe- 
cializing in general surgery. 

He established an office in Kansas 
City, Missouri but longed to locate in 
a rural community. “The finest peo- 
ple on earth live in rural commu- 
nities,” he declares. One day while 
lunching with a friend, he heard 
about the little Clay County town. 
It was rumored that the town was 
desperately in need of a doctor. Two 
physicians had served the commu- 
nity for many years. One had re- 
cently passed away, and the other 
had already lived his allotted three 
score and ten and was in failing 
health. 

“It sounds like a place where I 
could really do something worth- 
while,” he told his wife at dinner that 
evening. “I’m not really needed 
here. There are scores of doctors 
willing to practice in big cities. I'd 
like to look the place over. What do 
you think?” 

“By all means, do,” she encour- 
aged. 

A short time later Arch, Esther 
and two-year-old Jim Spelman 
moved to Smithville and a new sign 
appeared in an office window on 
Main Street—Dr. A. E. Spelman, 
Physician and Surgeon. 

When Dr. Spelman enters a room, 
its occupants feel the impact of his 
vital personality. He moves quickly, 
speaks rapidly and radiates an 
abounding energy. He is a tall, erect, 
well-built man in his late forties. 
His dark hair is lightly silvered at 
the temples, which adds distinction 
to noble features. His clear gray 
eyes, behind rimless glasses, light up 
with interest, twinkle with good 
humor and can, on occasion, be 
fiercely penetrating. He has a very 
pleasant voice, uses perfect diction 
and speaks with compelling sincerity. 
He is one person who doesn’t need 
Dale Carnegie’s How To Win Friends 
and Influence People. He has mas- 
tered the art. 

In the majority of families in a 
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wide area surrounding Smithville, 
Dr. Spelman knows all the members 
by name, from grandpa to the house- 
hold pets. He never fails to show a 
personal concern for each of their 
interests, from Aunt Betty’s rheu- 
matism to Johnnie’s collie pup. He 
is rewarded by their confidence and 
undying devotion. 

Recently a tow-headed five year 
old was proudly showing his new 
family of pets to a friend. “Look, 
Minerva’s got kittens!” he said. “I’m 
savin’ the prettiest one for Dr. Spel- 


” 


man. 


Sometimes, when making a diag- 
nosis, he unconsciously knits his 
brows into a frown and stares in- 
tently in a way that gives his coun- 
tenance a stern, uneasy look which 
sends chills of apprehension racing 
down the patient’s spine, causing him 
to suspect the worst. When the doc- 
tor reaches a decision, his face re- 
laxes into a heart-warming smile and 
his eyes twinkle as he jokes, “You’re 
good for another fifty years at least!” 
or, “It’s nothing that time, rest and 
a few pills can’t cure.” The relieved 
patient feels a great surge of con- 
fidence in this kind-hearted, com- 
petent, small town doctor. 

For four years he continued to 
practice in the office on Main Street. 
He learned to know the simple, 
honest, hard working rural people in 
such a close, personal way that their 
problems became his problems; to 
love them with a passionate devotion 


that compels him to serve them with 
every ounce of his strength. 

His practice grew until he realized 
it was physically impossible to do 
justice to the large number of pa- 
tients who crowded into his office 
day and night. He lost patients 
whose lives he felt could have been 
saved if he could have reached them 
in time or put them into a hospital. 

Great strides had been made in 
the field of medicine since he came 
to the little town. New methods had 
been discovered. New equipment 
had been invented. He pondered on 
these things. 

He had opportunities to go into 
city hospitals where he could have 
advanced himself. Opportunities 
where he could have named his own 
figure. 

He rejected these offers because 
he was fired with an overwhelming 
zeal to bring to his beloved people 
the advantages available to their 
wealthier city neighbors. 

He visualized a modern, well 
equipped hospital, a monument to 
the health of a community. Not a 
place where people must be brought 
as a last resort, but a medical center 
where they could come for examina- 
tion when suspicious symptoms oc- 
curred, for laboratory checkups, for 
emergency operations, for advice on 
how to live healthy, useful lives. 

He talked with many about this 
dream which was close to his heart. 
Some folks said it couldn’t be done. 


(See BIG MAN page 50) 





Left, Dr. Spelman’s son has developed numerous and varied interests in Smithville. 
At the right, the doctor’s wife and daughter demonstrate their musical talents. 


Kiwanis doctor who enjoys a full life in a rural community. 


For many years country boys traveled to the city to make 
good. Recently, however, professional men have been migrating to the 


country, where they find success of a different sort. This is the story of a 
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The average man does 

not understand that his 
job depends on investors’ 
willingness to 

risk money and that 
taxes—which absorb 
capital—steal opportunity 


from every worker. 


By AUSTIN H. KIPLINGER 


N ALL THE worrying we do about 

high taxes, one of the most im- 
portant real causes for worry fre- 
quently gets overlooked, or at best, 
gets only a glance. This is the re- 
tarding effect high taxes have upon 
employment. 

The strangest part of it all is that 
this danger is overlooked mainly by 
those whom it affects most—the rank 
and file American workers. And 
even when the subject of taxes is 
considered by those in the upper 
class who favor government welfare 
projects for humanitarian reasons, 
they fail to realize that every dollar 
drained from industry in taxes to 
provide funds for worker welfare is 
a potential dollar taken away from 
industry that might have been used 
to provide investment capital to em- 
ploy more men. We have a vicious 
cycle whereby we are constantly 
creating greater need for welfare the 
more we provide it. 

In today’s industrial system, work- 
ers must have money invested to 
backstop them. They must have 
factories, tools, transportation facil- 
ities, power and research. These 
are as much a part of a workman’s 
job as his lunch box or khaki shirt. 

The American standard of living 
rests on the use of more and better 
tools and equipment. An economy 
doesn’t improve its output per man 
hour by sweating the men and 
women who work. It achieves high 
standards of living by employing 
more equipment, using new methods, 
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investing more money for every em- 
ployee. 

A hundred years ago, the tools of 
industry cost $500 per worker. To- 
day, the cost is conservatively es- 
timated at $7500. So, if we are to 
provide for 600,000 to 700,000 new 
jobs per year within the next five 
years alone, we will need at least 
$26,000,000,000. If the price level 
rises, as it gives every indication of 
doing, the cost will be much more 
than that. And if the average cost 
of investment per worker increases 
as it has been doing, the total amount 
needed for investment over the next 
five years might approach $50,000,- 
000,000. 

So, if we are going to invest $50,- 
000,000,000 in the next five years, our 
national policy must be gauged to 
give investors an incentive. We 
must call them out of the caves of 
safety into which semi-confiscation 


of goods. We're putting on a new 
shift now. You can start to work at 
once.” That’s the sign of a healthy 
business system—a system in which 
tax policy encourages, rather than 
discourages, the venturesome inves- 
tor—a system in which capital serves 
everyone by creating a_ steady 
growth of jobs. 

This is the real welfare state. 

Professor Sumner Slichter, the 
noted Harvard economist, recently 
said: “Economists know that thor- 
ough-going reforms in the personal 
income tax and the corporate income 
tax would stimulate enterprise and 
thus increase the demand for labor 
and accelerate the rise in real wages. 
Trade unions would be serving the 
interest of their members if they 
were to demand tax reforms that 
would raise the demand for labor.” 

Yet, government spending is com- 
ing to be regarded as the only stimu- 
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has driven them. We must arrange 
our tax policy in such a way that it 
is more profitable for venture- 
minded men to invest in productive 
enterprise than to salt their capital 
away in tax-exempt municipal bonds. 

Henry Ford once said: “Money is 
like an arm or a leg—use it or lose 
it.” That’s the spirit this country 
needs among investors. And that 
must be the goal of tax policy—to 
see that money is put to use where 
it will create employment. 

When money finds productive use, 
the economy will provide plenty of 
jobs for the young who want their 
start in life, and the old who want to 
keep working at the jobs they can 
do. Those who advocate welfare at 
any cost should stop and think what 
the cost actually is. It is not 
measured in the cost of countless 
jobs that are cut off when the invest- 
ment flow is dried up by high tax 
bills. 

But if the investment flow is up to 
par, the man who walks into a com- 
pany employment office will be met 
with a nod of the head, an applica- 
tion form, and a greeting which says: 
“Yes, we need men. We’re expand- 
ing the plant to produce a new line 


lant to business, even though the 
money is removed from the spending 
stream as taxes before the govern- 
ment gets its hands on it. It should 
be obvious that the effect of such a 
policy is to cut down on employment 
by cutting down on the amount of 
money invested in private enterprise. 

All this may seem a peculiar topic 
for discussion at a time when capital 
investment has averaged $16,000,- 
000,000 a year over the past four 
years. But much of this was back- 
log, pent up from war years, and 
much of it was financed internally by 
corporations themselves, rather than 
by new injections of outside risk 
capital. And now the investment 
stream is tapering off, just when the 
foreseeable need for new jobs is 
greatest. 

Over the next ten years, experts 
figure, the nation will need 600,000 
to 700,000 new jobs every year. Many 
of the new jobs will be filled by 
young people leaving school. Some 
will be held by older workers, who 
are living longer Because of advances 
in modern science. And some of the 
jobs will be occupied by the growing 
number of working women. Any 
policy which discourages investors 
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from putting money into new busi- 
ness will make it harder for these 
people to find new jobs. 

Right now, taxes are consuming 
twenty-five per cent of our entire 
national income, and the tax share is 
increasing from year to year. This 
means that one dollar in every four 
that are earned by someone in this 
country is subsequently paid to a 
government tax collector, either 
local, state or federal. 

Can anything be done about tax 
policy? Can we reorganize our tax 
structure to give investors an incen- 
tive to risk their money—to create 
jobs for the hundreds of thousands 
of new job hunters? 

The Brookings Institution, a highly 
respected and non-partisan economic 
research organization, .has taken a 
long look at the problem and has 
recently come up with the suggestion 
that tax rates be cut on corporations 
and on individuals in the highest 
brackets—the area in which many 
risk investors fall. 

Brookings suggests that the top 
rate for individuals be cut from its 
present eighty-two per cent to sixty 
per cent, and ultimately to fifty per 
cent. The group also suggests that 
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the thirty-eight per cent corporate 
tax rate be partially earmarked— 
around seventeen per cent, for ex- 
ample—as a dividend tax. This 
would eliminate the second tax 
which the stockholder now pays on 
dividends after they have once been 
taxed in the hands of the corporation. 

The unfortunate thing about such 
suggestions is that they sound like 
plans to pamper the rich. Actually, 
they are gauged to step up invest- 
ment and employment, and thus to 
benefit everyone who works for a 
living. The high income executive 
expects a return for his money— 
which is simply the paper receipt for 
work and skill put into the economy 
at some earlier time. 

A few years ago, no one vaguely 
imagined that we would ever take 
eighty-two cents out of a dollar in 
taxes during peacetime—even in the 
highest tax bracket. When the in- 
come tax law was passed in 1913, the 
highest bracket was six per cent. 
And when some skeptics asked 
William E. Borah if the rate might 
not climb to some astronomical figure 
like fifty per cent, he drew back in 
horror and said, “Why, that would 
be confiscation!” 

Confiscation or not, the federal 
government now takes eighty-two 
cents out of every dollar in the high- 
est tax bracket. And the result is 
that many potential risk investors, 
faced with an opportunity to put 
their money into an uncertain young 


enterprise, say to themselves: “It 
isn’t worth it. Ill put my money in 
tax-exempt government bonds in- 
stead.” 

Add these instances up, and you 
find that high tax rates drive money 
out of productive enterprises into 
non-productive lending to govern- 
ments. High tax rates make it easier 
for governments to borrow and 
harder for business to get money for 
expansion. And when expansion 
money is short, new jobs are not 
plentiful. But there are still those 
who feel that when jobs are not 
plentiful, free flowing, tax-paid 
‘welfare” will correct the condition. 

The truth is that an overdose of 
government “welfare” frequently 
aggravates the ill it is intended to 
cure. As government programs in- 
crease, bringing tax increases, the 
smaller residue of income for invest- 
ment puts an extra burden on in- 
dustry. 

The best path to a sound and prog- 
ressive economy is not bigger gov- 
ernment spending, but a free-flowing 
stream of investment in the tools of 
industry. Thus equipped, the Amer- 
ican people can produce welfare on 
an individual basis. They can face 
the future with the surest guarantee 
of security—the kind that no one can 
take away from them—consisting of 
good jobs, high purchasing power, 
and the promise of expanding oppor- 
tunity for themselves and their chil- 
dren. THE END 






















Herbert Georg photos 


Several thousand dead elm trees were a menace in Springfield, 


Illinois until volunteer workers, like the men above, got busy. 


HE ELM BLIGHT—elm phloem nec- 
i caaatee done its work. By the 
autumn of 1949 there were nearly 
four thousand dead elms in Spring- 
field, Illinois, a city of 75,000 popula- 
tion. And in November 1949, 3771 
dead American elms were felled and 
hauled away solely by means of 
volunteer labor, contributions of 
money and loaned equipment, and 
knowledge. It was the greatest 
combination of civic enthusiasm and 
cooperation which the capital of Illi- 
nois, even in wartime, had ever seen. 
This is how it came about. 

The elms had perished over a pe- 
riod of several years. They had 
been planted as the principal shade 
tree in this city on the open prairie, 
and for generations the great old 
trees, as well as successive plantings 
down the years, had put forth their 
new leaves. As each June arrived, 
there was a certain percentage of 
elms whose new leaves suddenly 
turned yellow and fell from the 
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By VIRGINIA S. EIFERT 


twigs. By midsummer the doomed 
elms stood bare. Fungi entered the 
dead trunks and branches; month by 
month the trees became more 
menacing carcasses of decay—tons of 
dead weight which stood above the 
people who walked or rode beneath 
them. 

Several half-hearted attempts were 
made to do something about it. But 
the problem was staggering. The 
city treasury could not take care of 
the enormous sum required to re- 
move several thousand dead trees. 
It was said that $300,000 might cover 
it; but that was the initial removal. 
Since no one had found a cure for 
the elm disease, each year the num- 
ber of dead trees increased. Then a 
bond issue was presented, but it was 


voted down. Still the dead trees 
stood; still more sick elms died. Each 
winter’s ice storms, of which the 
Middlewest has so many, brought 
overloaded branches crashing to 
earth, saw cars crushed, but mirac- 
ulously spared injuries or deaths. 
So nothing at all was done until 
the autumn of 1949, when a far- 
seeing and energetic young doctor, 
war veteran C. Robert Fults, began 
a campaign which moved other ener- 
getic men into action. Together 
they mapped a plan which would 
involve every precinct in the city 
and enlist the help of hundreds of 
people. Somehow the forceful en- 
thusiasm of the instigators carried 
the campaign forward with an 


amazing and growing spirit of com- ° 


munity cooperation. 
The problem consisted of this: 
locate each dead tree and mark it, 
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get men and machines and with the 
greatest amount of speed and effi- 
ciency fell the trees, cut them up, 
haul them away, with the least 
amount of danger to property and 
people, and with the smallest re- 
routing of traffic feasible for safety. 

To locate the trees, all precinct 
committeemen were organized. Each 
surveyed his own precinct, and with 
hammer, nails and placards put up 
signs on each dead tree: “This Dead 
Tree is Hazard Number .. . in 
Precinct Number . . . and Must Come 
Down on Dead Tree Day.” Sud- 
denly, after a quietly busy weekend, 
the surprised city blossomed out in 
purple and white signs. Nobody 


realized before how many dead trees _ 


there really were. This brought the 
facts home; this was frightening; 
this was shock treatment. There was 
scarcely a block which did not have 
at least one dead tree. In many 
blocks all of the trees were dead. 
Now everyone was aware of what 
was going on. Every day’s news- 
papers carried columns about the 
campaign. Dead Tree Day was in 
everyone’s conversation. And the 







































The photograph below shows one of the cutting crews carefully loading 
part of a dead elm onto a truck loaned by the county highway 

department. Local businessmen furnished equipment and food for all of 
the volunteers, who felled 3771 trees in little more than two weeks. 





















stark dead trees in the November 
sunshine stood passively waiting. 

There was a preliminary warmup. 
If almost four thousand trees were to 
be cut in two weeks, men must know 
how to go about it. They must know 
what to expect. 

Springfield is a prairie city. In the 
days of Abraham Lincoln, every man 
grew up with the knowledge of how 
to fell a tree most efficiently, but 
later generations had no need for the 
skill. Now men had to be drilled in 
the best way to drop a giant tree 
across a city street without wrecking 
the neighborhood. A week before 
the opening of the now famous Dead 
Tree Day, 101 trees went down. 

Then the flood of gifts and loans 
which made the campaign so suc- 
cessful started coming in. There 
was friendly rivalry among firms and 
individuals as to how much each 
could give of time or implements. A 
local radio station donated time to 
publicize what was being done and 
to call for volunteers. Equipment 
came from construction companies, 


In some parts of Springfield, all 

of the elm trees were dead or diseased. 
At the left is a view of one such 

area after amateur lumberjacks 

had sawed down the trees and begun to 
dismantle decayed trunks. 





lumber companies and private per- 
sons. Precinct committeemen were 
deputized to canvass their territories 
for unreported trees, and to see that 
during the felling operations resi- 
dents and traffic would be protected. 
Mayor Eielson’s office secured police 
aid and certain equipment from city 
departments. 

More than sixteen trucks were 
loaned by individuals. A _ loader 
came from Allis-Chalmers Company, 
two trucks from the Springfield 
Coca-Cola Company, and four from 
the State Highway Department. 
There were two winch trucks, a 
truck crane, a boom, machinery, 
axes, and heavy duty equipment. 
Two garages donated emergency re- 
pairs to trucks; medical aid was of- 
fered by a doctor but was not 
needed; power saws and crews had 
time off from Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, the Secretary of State’s 
office, the County Highway Depart- 
ment, the City Street Department, 
the City Water, Light and Power 
Company, the Central Illinois Light 
Company, the park board, the state 
fair grounds; and individuals came 
with their own saws, ready to work. 

The unions, often belligerent, 
smiled upon this volunteer mass op- 
eration. The Carpenters Union ap- 
proved and voted fifty dollars. The 

















Like this one, many of the elms that were felled during Operation 
Timber were rotted in the center. Every severe wind or ice storm brought 
some dead trees crashing down onto Springfield’s streets. 


Ironworkers Union and the Team- 
sters Union made a forty-mile sur- 
vey to find out the kind of equip- 
ment needed in the hauling away 
processes supervised by the union 
groups. 

Dead Tree Day dawned fair and 
bright and crisp. Men in lumber- 
jack outfits, in old winter army and 
navy work clothes, or just old 
clothes, assembled with their own 
equipment or picked up what was 
assigned to them. Thirty crews be- 
gan a clean-up of the city’s 230 miles 
of streets. 

Trucks, power saws, axes, wedges 
and men went to their designated 
neighborhoods. Systematically they 
operated in a manner which made 
onlookers gasp with surprise that 
such a thing was taking place in this 
prosaic and often apathetic city. 
Here was skill, efficiency, courage, 
strength. Here was high drama. 

Men with climbing irons went up 
into a treetop to fasten ropes. 
Ground men staked the ropes across 
the street, which was closed to traffic 
and guarded at the end of each block 
by motorcycle policemen. Down 
came the top men. The tree was 
notched. The power saw began its 
rapidfire buzz. In the space of a few 
minutes, while the sawdust flew and 
the buzz grew louder, the tree was 
almost severed. Then while every- 
one collectively held his breath and 
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the way was cleared, the tree lost its 
balance and went down with a 
splintering crash. The crash was 
still echoing when men leaped on the 
tree. The saws cut through the big 
sections as if they were butter; axes 
cut off branches. A bulldozer or a 
lift truck hoisted the big sections 
onto the truck and as many branches 
as possible were piled on. Small 
stuff was scooped up, and most 
householders came out to cut and 
burn it later. The loaded truck 
rolled away to one of several dumps 
donated by real estate men and by 
the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 
deposited the load and came back in 
time to load up with the next tree 
which was ready to go down. Even 
in the case of a hundred-year-old 
elm which was too big to clear the 
electric wires, speed and efficiency 
took care of the problem. Linesmen 
took down the wires. The power 
saws whined. The tree went down; 
the street was cleared. The wires 
were restrung—all in the space of 
half an hour. 

It was dramatic. It was exciting. 
It was as good a show as the old town 
had ever seen, as its husky man- 
power went out to try its muscles 
and found the experience exhilarat- 
ing. There were gratifying audi- 
ences, at a safe distance. Women in 
many neighborhoods made gallons of 
coffee and dozens of doughnuts, 


cookies and pies for the men work- 
ing nearby. A confectionery. gave a 
thousand cups of coffee, drunk from 
cups donated by a local supply com- 
pany. Cigarettes, cigars and gloves 
came from other concerns. Saturday 
and Sunday mornings the men were 
guests of hotels for woodcutters 
breakfasts, and at other hotels for 
dinners, and were transported to and 
from their luxurious meals in deluxe 
buses loaned by the Illinois Transit 
Lines. State and city police stood 
guard over the tools while the men 
ate. 

During all the strenuous and dan- 
gerous operation, no serious acci- 
dents took place among workers or 
onlookers. One man cut his leg, was 
taken around the corner to the hos- 
pital, was fixed: up, and returned to 
his work. Another man cut his hand 
on the staple of a sandwich bag. The 
Red Cross mobile unit was ready to 
give aid when necessary; a doctor 
was ready; so were the hospitals. 
They all had a dull time of it, wait- 
ing, for injuries were strikingly 
absent. 

There was little property damage. 
One porch was smashed when a tree 
fell the wrong way. Several side- 
walks were cracked. That was all. 

On the first day of the operation, 
350 trees were cut. More than that 
went down the next day. Men 
worked daily for more than two 
weeks, with the greatest number 
available on weekends. 

The wood was carried to several 
dumps, where it was later cut and 
sawed into stove and furnace lengths. 
The Overseer of the Poor was dele- 
gated to see that it was hauled to the 
homes of the needy to be used as 
fuel. 

There it was. Three thousand, 
seven hundred and seventy-one trees 
had gone down in a little more than 
two weeks. Gifts of money covered 
all expenses incurred, amounting to 
about $6000; the remainder of the 
tremendous expense was met by 
volunter labor and donated equip- 
ment. 

The city settled back in a glow of 
satisfaction as the woodcutters met, 
one November evening, for the First 
Annual Woodchoppers Dance, which 
was open to all who had participated 
in any way in Operation Timber. 
And typical of the spirit of giving 
which marked this event, the Hotel 
Leland donated space for the dance, 
the Springfield musicians union sent 
several bands free of charge, and 
buffet refreshments for everyone 
were donated by Springfield mer- 
chants. THE END 
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From the left are: Trustees Edd L. Hisel, A. E. 

Buck, J. A. Raney, Larue F. Smith, R. Warren Graffam and 
Walter J. L. Ray; Secretary O. E. Peterson; Vice-President 
Claude B. Hellmann; President Don H. Murdoch; Vice- 
President Theodore H. Fenske; Immediate Past President 
J. Hugh Jackson; Treasurer John R. Wright; and 
Trustees Don. E. Engdahl, Al. R. Cox, A. V. Zimmermann, 
Harvey R. Doane and Donald T. Forsythe. Trustee C. I. 
Moyer is not pictured in this official photograph. 


MIDSUMMER BOARD MEETING 


HE ADMINISTRATIVE year for Kiwanis International 

began August 1, but your new International offi- 
cers started working right after the Miami convention 
in May. The International president-elect, with the 
assistance of his associates, framed the International 
committee appointments for the year ahead. Planning 
reached a peak over the weekend of July 28, when 
your International officers assembled at the General 
Office to transact vital business on the threshold of 
the 1950-1951 administrative year. The formal photo- 
graph of your International officers appears on this 
page. During the busy weekend, President Don and 
his fellow board members were in session many hours 
discussing Kiwanis policy and the many problems we 
are facing. 


The objectives for 1950-1951 were agreed upon; the 
finances of Kiwanis International were scrutinized; 
the men responsible for planning the International 
convention assembled to exchange ideas; Key Club 
plans and policy were discussed, as were public rela- 
tions, new club building, The Kiwanis Magazine, and 
every other phase of International activity. Your 
International officers will use the knowledge gained 
at this meeting to spur the continued expansion of 
Kiwanis during the year ahead and to make sure that 
the activities we are now pursuing will continue 
successfully. THE END 
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To secure industrial 

peace, management must try 
to restore the 

feeling of job security that 
existed before 


the great depression. 


alone 


By JAMES D. MOORE 


HAT IS the matter with work- 

men who strike for such long 
periods that they can never make 
back the loss in wages? Who defy 
the government and apparently don’t 
care what their actions do to the 
country at large? Who deliberately 
limit production and who are willing 
to force industry to the wall with 
their demands? 

No one can accurately predict 
worker attitudes or union direction. 
Is there a way out of the dilemma? 
I think there is—but it means chang- 
ing our perspective. It means giving 
up some of our so-called “God- 
given” prerogatives. It means open- 
ing our eyes to spiritual values. But 
I think it is the only way out! 

Let’s look at a typical American 
community of seventy-five to one 
hundred years ago. Whole com- 
munities were engaged in making 
single commodities such as Stude- 
baker wagons, Jewel stoves, furni- 
ture and clothing for years on end. 

Working in the town’s main plant 
carried a certain social value. Work- 
ers were proud to create goods by 
their skilled hands. There were 
unions, but they were based on skill 
and craft that took years to acquire. 
The foreman in the mill, or a skilled 
craftsman, had a certain social pres- 
tige in the mill, and in the town as 
well. 

People lived in the same home for 
several generations. The children 
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went into the mill because they were 
proud of its product and of the 
owners, who were well known. Peo- 
ple worked together because they 
wanted to. There was little crime, 
and discipline was easy to impose 
because of the social value and the 
common standards of the commu- 
nity, its industry, and the families 
who worked in it. 

Human contentment and_hap- 
piness, the power to cooperate spon- 
taneously and effectively, were high. 
The social code and the desires of the 
individual were practically identical. 
Plant owners took pride in the things 
they did to help the community. 
Libraries, parks, churches, schools, 
came into being as a result. Can you 
remember back to an old-fashioned 
barn-raising? 

Today any characteristically mod- 
ern industrial community seems to 
have lost its capacity for peace and 
stability. Plants make a variety of 
products. Owners do not know em- 
ployees. A job in the mill is not a 
skilled one. Most of them can be 
learned in three days. Children no 
longer follow their folks into the mill. 
Membership in the union is not 
based on skill or craft. It’s purely 
a political expediency. 

The authority of the social code is 
ignored. Traditional disciplines are 
collapsing. Modern industrial de- 
velopment has diminished our ca- 
pacity for working together and the 
sum of human happiness along with 
it. 

Workers not only do not know 
owners, they don’t want to—and 
have no respect for entrepreneurs. 
The individual has been deprived of 
all values other than material ones. 
He has lost his sense of direction in 
living—lost his desire for skill and 
the sense of creation—and all this 
has left him with a great feeling of 
personal loneliness and unhappiness. 

A recent survey shows that fifty 
per cent of the American workers 
today are unhappy in their work 
situations. We have created one new 
technical wonder after another and 
we have made more money than 
ever before, but we have paid a 
great price. 


Tue vesme for novelty and change 
has become a passion with us. Today 
we sell our homes on the average of 
every five years and our cars every 
two years. Families no longer de- 
velop the capacity for effective dis- 
cipline or association with others. 
We have no more barn-raisings. We 
no longer have that sense of personal 
security that derives from a cer- 


tainty of belonging to an historic 
group, craft, community or business. 
We seemingly no longer know how 
to cooperate. We are all looking for 
“peace of mind.” 

We've produced the most dynamic 
civilization ever known with the 
language of efficiency, but we’ve lost 
the joy of living together in peace— 
have drifted away from human 
teamwork, from a common goal and 
have lost respect for one another. 
And yet, those who know tell us that 
the desire for continuous and in- 
timate association in work or en- 
deavor with others remains as prob- 
ably the strongest human capacity! 

Modern sociologists and econo- 
mists feel that much of the present 
day difficulty in labor relationships 
stems from the socially maladjusted. 
It expresses the strenuous and inef- 
fective efforts of an unhappy indi- 
vidual to relate himself effectively to 
other persons when he has not been 
trained in such relationships. When 
he fails, he is depressed and lonely. 

The CIO came into being because 
modern industrial methods so sim- 
plified traditional skills that many 
crafts were broken up into jobs that 
could be learned in a matter cf days, 
not years. John L. Lewis found 
hundreds of thousands of workers 
who wanted to belong to an historic 
craft, but couldn’t because these 
crafts were no longer represented in 
mass production industries, so they 
joined CIO because of this urge to 
belong. The relative isolation of 
small groups—their constant feeling 
of insecurity—imposes on such 
groups an attitude of suspicion and 
even hostility toward other groups— 
toward plant management—toward 
industry—toward government. How 
do you suppose the industrial coal 
miners feel today? A short while 
ago people were crying for their 
blood. This is what makes them 
look to state socialism, or commu- 
nism. And it’s not too great a step, 
for union leaders can be despots, too! 

We can’t understand people’s ac- 
tions apart from their sentiments or 
attitudes, and we can’t leave co- 
operation to chance any more. We’ve 
got to find a way out of this black 
picture. Revision of Taft-Hartley 
isn’t the answer. Neither is forced 
federal arbitration. You must go 
further back to fundamentals. 

Business leaders—and political as 
well—must realize the basic desires 
of individuals the world over. We'll 
have to learn how to talk in some 
other language than that of dollars 
and efficiencies. 

Here are five of the basic desires 
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of people—of individuals—that we 
will have to understand and cater to. 
They are given by George B. Halsey, 
well known in the personnel field 
and personnel officer of the Third 
Farm Credit Bureau Administration: 

We all have a basic desire to feel 
important and worthy, and to belong 
to a group that also is important and 
worthwhile. Even if we are doing a 
menial task, we want to belong to a 
group that has worthwhile objectives 
stemming from on top all the way 
through the organization. We want 
to feel that the plant or industry is 
something in the town—remember 
the social values of half a century 
ago? 

Most men work in too big a plant 
today to know the owner personally, 
but if they know that channels of 
communication are open to him and 
from him directly to them they feel 
a part of his team. They want him 
to realize how important their work 
is, and they want to be appreciated, 
and they are hungry to show their 
appreciation if it won’t react against 
them. It’s the old story of the foot- 
ball lineman who takes a pounding 
every week, but is happy to do it be- 
cause the quarterback who gets the 
glory appreciates him and considers 
him an important part of the team. 

We all have a basic desire to live 
securely, safely and comfortably. 
We want an assurance of jobs—of 
good working conditions—of safety— 
of pensions—even of a government 
that is thinking of human relation- 
ships instead of politics. I think that 
we might take a lesson from the 
youth of the land. They are flocking 
to their churches and seeking the 
one thing in which they can feel 
secure—their religion. This means 
freedom from worry to them. You’ve 
got to take the worry out of work! 
No worried worker will exert him- 
self, for you or for dollars! 

The third basic desire is to find the 
right mate and rear a family. It’s 
the old basic urge of perpetuation of 
species, but it’s more than that. It’s 
choice and self-expression and inde- 
pendence. It’s getting a better deal 
for our children. It’s schools—it’s 
homes—it’s family—the basis for 
freedom. 

And we all have the basic desire to 
look ahead—to satisfy curiosity—to 
explore the unknown—to be in- 
spired. It’s the search for God—for 
education—to get ahead. It’s the 
calm human dignity of the indi- 
vidual. It’s personal independence 
—and we're all independent people. 
You can’t force people to work. 

Finally, we all have the basic de- 


sire to escape serious reality at times 
—to be entertained—to play and 
relax. The pace of our living is 
terrific. We want to let down once 
in a while—and it’s well nigh impos- 
sible in this speedy generation of 
ours. 

These are the basic desires of men, 
which, if fulfilled, make cooperation 
possible, insure industrial happiness, 
and give that extra production that 
we can never scheme after, can 
never force into being, but that we 
want so badly today. 

What specifically can the business- 
man do? He can accept this chal- 
lenge to restore or build or establish 
this age of human understanding and 
personal satisfactions against the 








machine age of dollars, drive, in- 
security, worry and strife. It’s a 
challenge to leadership, aimed spe- 
cifically at Kiwanians sworn to 
“build.” 

This philosophy must start at the 
top and sift down through all ranks. 
Employers must realize that they 
have no God-given prerogative of 
building alone. They must have 
their workers with them when they 
order; consequently, they shouldn’t 
order, but lead instead! And then 
consider the effect of every order on 
the feeling of their worker partners. 

Employers must constantly bear in 
mind that every person is an indi- 
vidual in his own right and must 
make an individual adjustment. The 
first step in understanding human 
relations is to accord every man a 
sense of personal dignity and to 
realize that he must make his own 
individual adjustment. The employer 
can start by wanting to like his 


workers and wanting them to like 
him. 

He can be objective—not egocen- 
tric. There are two philosophies in 
this world—egocentricity, or self- 
love; and mental objectivity—think- 
ing of others—a result of insight and 
understanding others—a search for 
realism. The purpose of every 
egocentric function is service to self. 
The purpose of mental objectivity is 
service to society. 

Ask yourself and friends to repeat 
this sentence: It’s nice to know peo- 
ple like you. The egocentric person 
emphasizes the second and sixth 
word—It’s nice to know people like 
you. Those who are mentally objec- 
tive emphasize the second, fourth, 
fifth and seventh words—lIt’s nice to 
know people like you. The struggle 
for mental objectivity for most of us 
is a lifetime matter and is a major 
achievement for us. 

Determining employee attitudes is 
no more than learning accurately 
and thoroughly what employees 
think about the company, the office, 
their jobs, their foreman or super- 
visors—and you can be pretty sure 
it’s the community’s idea, too! Em- 
ployee attitudes toward these factors 
in their lives determine, to a large 
extent, whether they can be led into 
frequent strikes, work stoppages, or 
unreasonable demands. The em- 
ployee who thinks his company or 
office is treating him fairly, and who 
believes his foreman or supervisor 
understands him and is fair and im- 
partial, who is confident that man- 
agement will listen to him and be 
willing to adjust grievances quickly 
and justly, is a difficult prospect for 
the agitator and organizer alike. 
Supervisors and foremen are man- 
agement at the working level. 
Supervisors can pass the right ideas 
down to the men by example and 
precept. Morale building should start 
with them. They should be made to 
feel more worthy—more worthwhile 
—more a member of the team. 
They’ll pass it on to the men. It 
works. I can show you a dozen out- 
standing plants in the country where 
it works. 

Economics and wages have a 
limited vocabulary—they can never 
insure greater production or hap- 
piness. Neither can you force either 
one. Legislation and name calling 
can never get the idea of state social- 
ism or communism out of men’s 
minds. You have to supplant those 
ideas with better ones—and in your 
heart you know these better ones are 
those that guarantee the satisfactions 
men seek. THE END 
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His better half runs the 
family with her expressive, 
demanding eyes. He reads his 
fate in the tilt of her eyebrow 


or the venom of her glanee. 


M* WIFE HAS one of the most 
powerful right eyes in the 
business. Her left eye is no sissy, 
either! 

She can lift her left eye just the 
brief fraction of an inch—taking her 
eyebrow along with it, of course— 
and pack more information in the 
gesture than was contained in Gone 
With the Wind or the Bible. 

With the mere flick of an eyelash, 
the ogle of an orb, she can tell me 
to shut up, to start talking, bring 
her a glass of water, take it on the 
lam, get out and open the car door, 
take off my hat, put on my hat, 
change my suit, straighten my neck- 
tie, give her my paycheck—or quit 
looking at the blonde at the next 
table. 

That’s what I call eye-power. 

With just a slight tightening of the 
left eyeball, she can call me a cad, 
a thief, a dirty liar. 

It’s disconcerting to tell the little 
lady how you told off the boss and 
reap no reward but a cold eyeball. 

“Did I tell old Scroggins off today, 
honey. I had his back to the wall. 
Isaid: ‘Things are going to be a lot 


My 


wife has 


eyetomic 


energy! 


By DAN VALENTINE 
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different around here, Arnold, or 
there’s going to be a little bloodshed. 
It’s either you or me, bud,’ I told 
him, ‘either you or me.’ And you 
should have seen the guy quiver. 
He was scared to death.” 

After a tirade like that, you’d 
think a man would deserve a little 
admiration, or at least swooning 
idolatry. But what happens? 

The little woman doesn’t say a 
word. She merely cocks her left eye 
in a quizzical squint, tightens the 
eyeball until it turns into a hard 
little knot. And that’s all. What she 
is really saying in her own private 
eye-language is: “Stop that stuff, 
Buster. You never told anybody off 
in your life.” 

My wife wouldn’t think of going 
to a party without taking her eyes 
along. How else would she shoot 
warnings to me all night long? 

It so happens that I am what is 
known as the _ last-man-to-leave- 
the-joint partygoer. Many a time a 
tired host and an irate hostess have 
shoved me out the front door of their 
residence just as the first streaks of 
a new day played hop-scotch in the 
sky. 

Many friends have marvelled at 
my staying power. I acknowledge 
this worship with a heavy heart. Be- 
cause I know way down deep that 
it is not really me that stays at these 


parties. It’s all due to my wife’s 
atomic eyes. 

During most affairs, I can be de- 
pended on, sometime during the fes- 
tivities, either to dash into the cloak 
room and come out wearing one of 
the ladies’ hats, or else I try to kiss 
the maid. Even in my most tender 
moods, it’s a rare party that I don’t 
at least invite the host to come out 
in the patio and get his teeth knocked 
out. 

At the height of all this hilarity, 
just when I’m ready to do another 
skin the cat on the chandelier, I 
catch my wife’s right eye boring me. 
I can feel it bore through the back 
of my alleged head. 

It is saying to me: “Wait, mister, 
just wait mister, until I get you 
home.” 

That’s why I stay so late at parties. 

Changing the subject, I figure my 
wife’s left eye will cost me around 
$100,000 during this lifetime of mine. 

You see, it was that selfsame left 
eye that introduced us. It winked at 
me. 

Of course, the little lady says she 
had a cinder in her eye at the time, 
and that she wasn’t winking at all. 

But I know better. 

A mere cinder would be just plain 
molten lava living in that power- 
packed left orb of the lady who is 
now my wife. THE END 
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This remarkable series of pictures shows a group of blind youngsters on a “sightseeing” 
tour of New York City. Despite their handicap, these kids were able to enjoy themselves. 
In the photograph above, one of the sightless girl students feels the outline of a 
marble face in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Like others who took the tour, this 
girl later drew a picture of what she had “seen” with her finger tips. Below left, 
one of the blind boys examines the lens of the huge sky projector at the Hayden Plane- 
tarium. Although this lad will never really see the stars, he is interested in astronomy. 


Above right, hieroglyphics at the Museum of Art mean more to this sightless boy than 
to the average visitor. He and others on the “s 


‘sightseeing” tour were quick to recog- 
nize the symbols which ancient Egyptians had used to describe various objects. For 
example, blind children “saw” that the wavy-lined symbol for river was often used, and 
wanted to know why. Below, the youngsters were enthralled by the miracle of television. 
They also visited a Columbia Broadcasting System telecast and later took turns feeling 
the intricate projecting equipment. In this remarkable photograph, the director’s 
face reveals his emotion as he watches the sightless children examine a big camera. 
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Blindness does not always prevent people 


from laughing, learning or thrilling 


to new experiences. 


While they were visiting the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the young people eagerly 
fingered an ancient red granite sphinx. The enormous paws of this composite human- 
beast amused and delighted them. The children prepared for their visit by reading 
about history in Braille books at the New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind. At the right, a blind girl is shown playing a wooden xylophone during the visit 
to the television studio. Playing along with her is one member of the comedy orches- 
tra that amused and instructed the sightless boys and girls. This girl soon learned 
that she was able to produce higher notes when she struck the shorter pieces of wood. 


Left, this student was greatly interested 
in small classic Greek and Roman statues. 
He was able to feel the difference between 
images carved in various periods of ancient 
history, and he remarked that he didn’t 
“see” how some of the ancient sculptors 
could have done such unrealistic art work. 


Right, blind students were fascinated by the 
horn and washboard battery of a comedy or- 
chestra. The children got great fun out 
of the odd sounds they could make by push- 
ing buttons, squeezing rubber bulbs, and 
running their fingers over the washboard. 
Everyone took part in the noisy merriment. 
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From Slumber 
To Savery 


pew SAY THAT history can be a 3 

mighty teacher—can be if we'll : 
only listen. The lessons are all there 
—but we just won't learn. For 
instance: 

There was the time about 2500 
years ago when the citizens of an- 
cient Greece were tormented by 
problems strikingly like our own. 
Out of southern Greece—then the 
heart of civilization—emerged two 
great powers, Athens and Sparta, 
one a democracy and the other a 
military dictatorship. Both slowly 
extended their influence through 
neighboring cities until southern 
Greece was split into two hostile 
regions. 

Austerity and brutality were the 
keynotes of Spartan civilization. In- 
fants with defects were hurled to 
their death from cliffs. The round- 
ness of belly that betrayed a stomach 
too often satisfied could expose a 
citizen to public reproof and possible 
exile. Celibacy was a crime, but a 
Spartan could meet his wife only 
in secrecy since a young couple was 
forbidden to live together until 7 
ready for parenthood. All marriages 
were arranged to foster a stronger, 
healthier race. For marrying a girl 

\ deemed too diminutive, even a king 
\ was punished. 

Throughout the life of a Spartan, 
he was dominated by the state. At 
seven he was snatched from his 
family and reared by the govern- 
ment. His education was chiefly mili- 
tary. He was taught that victory in 
battle was the only alternative, that 
no disgrace was so humiliating as 
survival in defeat. Until his sixtieth 
year he was required to serve in the 
army. 

Although he was permitted to cul- 
tivate land and control slaves—who 


History shows that people lose their liberty when outnumbered the citizens, seven to 





they stop working and begin expecting the government to guarantee security. 


What has happened before may happen again... to us. By ROSS ROY 
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one—the Spartan could sell neither. 
Both land and slaves were owned by 
the government. The slaves turned 
over a stated amount of their prod- 
uce to their individual master who 
kept enough to arm and supply 
himself. The surplus was passed on 
to the government. 

Historian Will Durant says, “The 
Spartan system .. . was inhospitable 
beyond precedent. Foreigners were 
rarely welcome. . . . The Spartans 
themselves were forbidden to go 
abroad without permission of the 
government, and to dull their curi- 
osity they were trained to a haughty 
exclusiveness that would not dream 
that other nations could teach them 
anything. The system had to be un- 
gracious in order to protect itself; a 
breath from that excluded world of 
freedom, luxury, letters and arts 
might topple over this strange and 
artificial society .. .” 

The breath of freedom that could 
topple the Spartan dynasty could 
come only from Athens, less than 
100 miles to the northeast but an 
entire world away in culture and 
philosophy. About 500 B.C. the 
Athenians established one of the 
most representative governments 
known to history. Built upon the 
rights of the individual, it deeply 
influenced such men as Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Benjamin Franklin and 
Alexander Hamilton in the founding 
of the United States. While freedom 
flourished in an unprecedented way, 
the Athenians entered a “golden 
age” in matters of culture—litera- 
ture, art, philosophy and statesman- 
ship. They achieved a level of culture 
unmatched both before and since— 
a level much higher than our own. 

Unfortunately, in the face of this 
affluence, the Athenians failed to 
keep guard over their system. Cor- 
ruption weakened the courts. The 
government plunged into a huge pro- 
gram of spending. It granted sub- 
sidies (one provided every citizen 
with a small sum to attend the 
theatre); it accepted an unprece- 
dented number of persons on its 
public payrolls; it launched a sweep- 
ing program of public works—de- 
signed to beautify Athens alone—by 
using funds originally labeled for 
defense. 

To maintain its solvency, the gov- 
ernment levied heavy taxes. First 
they taxed the rich, but when there 
no longer were any wealthy people, 
they had to pass the taxes on to the 
poorer classes. There soon was noth- 
ing more to tax, and the nation’s 
wealth was dissipated. 

Then, the natural antagonism be- 
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tween Sparta and Athens flared into 
war when Athens went to the de- 
fense of an ally attacked by an ally 
of Sparta’s. Except for one six-year 
period of peace, the war raged for 
twenty-seven years. At length the 
democratic government fell from 
power in Athens and Sparta swept 
to victory. That was the end of 
the world’s first democracy. 

It has been said that “the final 
downfall of ancient Greece was due 
largely to a lack of understanding 
and unity among its people .. . and 
to an exaggerated confidence in the 
power of the state to control all 
human activities.” 

History is studded with govern- 
ments which crumbled when their 
citizens sank into a_sea_ of 
self-satisfaction and self-indulgence. 
Communal forms of government are 
as old as the pharaohs of ancient 
Egypt. History has repeatedly been 
faced with the same disputes which 
rack the world today. 

But we don’t learn. Today, mil- 
lions of our people who enjoy the 
highest living standards in the world 
want to go back to some system that 
seems to make the going easier. 
Most of them believe that govern- 
ment can give them what history has 
shown man himself must produce. 

And, strangely enough, many be- 
lieve that the citizen of today will 
have more merely by placing most 
of his desires in the hands of a 
non-producing government instead 
of a producing enterprise system. 
The reason for this must be a mis- 
understanding of what capital is. 

From the many cartoons caricatur- 
ing capitalists as bloated millionaires, 


the average man developed the idea 
that capital and money are synony- 
mous. But they aren’t. Capital is 
property and material—the factories, 
tools, raw materials, and, in slave- 
holding states, even the slaves, 
which are used in production. Money 
is only the means of exchange and 
is not capital in itself. Therefore, the 
tailor on the corner and the printer 
in the next block are capitalists— 
even if they are going broke— 
because they own the means for 
production. 

The basic disputes among capital- 
ism and socialism and communism 
are not over the existence of capital, 
since all three need it urgently. The 
controversy is over the use of capital. 

Under the American form of capi- 
talism, the individual owns and oper- 
ates the capital. The much-maligned 
American capitalists—the tailor and 
printer as much as the big indus- 
trialist—believe that the incentive 
for profit that stems from private 
ownership will lead to greater pro- 
duction—and greater prosperity. 

The socialists disagree. They feel 
that the government should own and 
control capital and that all profits 
accruing from operations should go 
to the government. The government 
will then distribute these profits 
more or less equitably, like a tal- 
ented soothsayer. Communism is a 
sort of 100 per cent socialism. It an- 
nexes all industry and business and 
distributes all goods to the individual 
or family. 

The American capitalistic system 
has been a success. Socialism and 
communism have not. Communism 

(See SLUMBER TO SLAVERY page 45) 


PROPAGANDA FOR FREEDOM 


The material in the accompanying article, “From Slumber to Slavery,” is 
taken from part of a series of six slide films titled, “Land of 

the Free,” which was produced by Ross Roy, Incorporated, an advertising 
agency headed by the author. Only a small amount of the material contained 
in the slide series is in Mr. Roy’s article. The entire series tells 

the story of man’s fight for economic freedom from prehistoric days to the 
present. Each film is a complete story in itself, written in 

an easy-to-understand manner at the teen-age or factory worker level. 
“Land of the Free” is acceptable to all groups. No part of the program talks 
party politics. It uses history to sell Americans an appreciation of 
fundamental economic freedom. The purpose of the film is to show very 
graphically in a way that can be understood by both young people and large 
groups of employees what our economic freedom means to us, and what 

will happen if we lose it. Each of the talking slide films takes twenty 
minutes to present. Mr. Roy produced the series with the thought that 
industry would find it worth while to show the entire series at weekly or 
monthly intervals to employees on company time. The series is also well 
suited to presentation in high schools and in the higher grammar schools. 
Additional information about this series of slide films, including cost, can 


be obtained by writing The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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Safety 
with a 


Smile 


By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


O CHILDREN in most parts of 

Canada and the United States, 
safety is as dull as history or long 
division. The kids sit and listen— 
because they must—to lectures that 
are soon forgotten. But not in 
Washington, D.C. For Kiwanian Dick 
Mansfield carries on a one-man 
laugh crusade there against juvenile 
accidents. 

Realizing that ordinary instruc- 
tion is often futile, Dick uses car- 
toons, songs, slogans and his own 
likable personality to make school 
children remember the ABC’s of ac- 
cident prevention. Naturally, the 
kids listen to Dick and do the things 
he suggests. He doesn’t preach. He 
doesn’t threaten. Dick wins their 
friendship and attention with fun. 
He’s the man who teaches safety 
with a smile. 

The architect of this idea is a past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Prince Georges County, Maryland. 
He is also an ex-police officer, detec- 
tive and vaudeville chalk board car- 
toonist. Dick might never have be- 
come interested in safety if his wife 
hadn’t objected to the traveling life 
of a vaudeville performer. Because 
both she and Dick wanted a perma- 
nent home, Dick quit his vaudeville 
job and went to work as a police- 
man in the nation’s capital. Dick 
kept on drawing, though, because 
cartooning gave him a creative outlet 
after the tedious day of pavement- 
pounding. 

But safety was only a routine part 
of Dick’s work until he investigated 
the case of a five-year-old girl who 
was killed playing in the street. 
After impressionable Dick Mansfield 
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finished the inquiry, he couldn’t 
forget the mangled little body and 
the life which ended violently before 
it really began. Determined to pre- 
vent any more such mishaps in his 
locality, Dick started visiting schools 
to warn children about the dangers 
of playing in the street. 

He got along fine with the moppets 
—especially when he illustrated his 
talks with cartoons. This made it 
doubly interesting for Dick, and he 
soon learned that he could impress 
the children more with a couple of 
funny drawings than with an hour 
of warnings, rules and statistics. 

Just as this program was gather- 
ing momentum and the juvenile ac- 
cident rate was dropping, Dick was 
transferred to the bureau of detec- 





tives. The new job demanded most 
of his time, so he stopped drawing 
safety cartoons until another trans- 
fer shifted him to captaincy of a 
police precinct with thirty-one 
schools and one of the city’s worst 
accident records. 

As police captain, it was one of 
Dick’s duties to promote safety. So 
he revived his cartoon campaign and 
added more characters to the presen- 
tation. Some of these are Honk 
Honk the Elephant, Sally Safety, 
Captain Careful, Bozo the Clown, 
Slippery the Seal, The Chinese 
Juggler, the Dead End Kids and 
Long Time No See. 

A good example of Dick’s tech- 
nique is the way he tells kids that 
they should cross the street between 


Dick is a great friend of the children as well as their teacher. 
Youngsters pay attention to Dick because his cartoons, slogans and songs 
accent fun—the kids don’t realize they’re learning. 
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safety lines. The cartoon shows Bozo 
the Clown walking between two 
albino lions. “I always cross be- 
tween two white Lions,” is the 
caption. Corny, but it makes the 
children laugh—and remember. 

The children in Dick’s precinct re- 
called his lessons so well that not one 
was killed en route to or from school 
during the ten years of Dick’s ad- 
ministration. 

This fine record attracted the at- 
tention of the Washington Star. And 
when Captain Dick retired in 1943, 
the newspaper began sponsoring his 
safety campaign on a citywide basis. 
This means that Dick has had a full- 
time job visiting the city’s private, 
public and denominational schools. 
From September through June, he 
gives one or two forty-three minute 
presentations a day, reaching about 
100,000 children every year. Each 
season Dick changes his program so 
the kids don’t see the same show 
twice. 

To prolong youngsters’ interest 
between safety talks, Dick created 
an honorary organization known as 
the Safety Carefuliers. Every child 
in Washington is invited to join. The 
only requirement for membership is 
taking the following pledge: 

“T will not play in the street. 

“T will cross the street only at the 
corner. 

“T will look both ways before I step 
down from the curb and cross only 
when the way is clear. 

“T will not run between parked 
cars. . 

“T will be careful and obey all 
safety rules when I ride my bicycle, 
skooter, sled or skates. 

“T will swim and play the safe way. 
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“T will be a good Safety Carefulier 
and I will live for America.” 

This pledge is printed on an at- 
tractive membership card which 150,- 
000 young Washingtonians proudly 
carry. Dick’s smiling picture ap- 
pears on the card, which also has 
the Carefuliers’ motto and pass- 


During his career as a promoter of 
safety, Dick has influenced hundreds of 
thousands of young people. Here 

he appears with a small, happy group of 
Washington, D. C. school children. 


word: “Look Both Ways— Live 
More Days.” 

Safety songs are popular among 
the Carefuliers. Here are two of the 
catchy Mansfield safety limericks 
that kids often sing to familiar tunes. 
The first one goes with the melody 
of “Jingle Bells”: 

Traffic lights, traffic lights 

Twinkle o’er the way. 

Oh, what fun it is to cross 

With the traffic light each day. 
Traffic lights, traffic lights, 

Your colors we obey 

When they change from green to red 
Like leaves on an autumn day! 

And this one to the tune of “Three 
Blind Mice”: 

Three bright lights, three bright 
lights 

Please do not run, please do not run. 

The red means stop, the yellow take 
care, 

Now walk across when the green is 
there; 

They shine each day to make us care, 

Those three bright lights! Those 
three bright lights! 

“Kids love this kind of instruc- 
tion,” reports Dick, who enjoys giv- 
ing safety talks as much as his young 
friends like to listen. The children’s 
delight, however, is only a bonus. 
The real reason Dick spends his 
spare time teaching safety is his be- 
lief that young lives can be saved if 
kids are made safety-conscious. And 
he’s convinced that good humor does 
this most effectively. THE END 


Genial Dick Mansfield, former pelice 


officer, vaudeville artist and past president of the 


Kiwanis Club of Prince Georges County, Maryland, 


uses his skill as a cartoonist to make Washington 


children remember the ABC’s of accident prevention. 
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In a matter of 
seconds the world would know 


the truth about 


the 


Water 
Bomb 


By LOUIS BALDWIN 





September 10, 1976 


Dear Bill: 

It’s been a pretty warm day here 
at Lake Success, at least from a cor- 
respondent’s viewpoint. Viachislav 
Bolonkowski and Horatio Smith 
have been going at each other all day 
like a couple of bull seals over 
whether or not the admission of 
Tibet into the Council of Interna- 
tional Chess Regulations is a policy 
matter or a procedural question. 
Inasmuch as I haven’t played chess 
since I was in World War II, over 
thirty years ago, I had considerable 
trouble following the finer points of 
the debate, and there were even 
times when—well, frankly, when I 
lost interest. 

Writing you a letter “with some 
news in it,” as you put it, is some- 
thing of a busman’s holiday for me. 
Things are as exciting as ever, or as 
unexciting—depends largely on how 
much you allow the world to impinge 
on your own private life. I spent 
most of last month in Washington, 
which seems to have doubled in size 
every time I visit it—but with 
ninety-three per cent of the popula- 
tion on the government’s payroll, 





what can you expect? Arthur 
Schlesinger III, who’s working there 
now on permanent assignment, told 
me that he commutes by Rockeliner 
from Denver and that his office, near 
the center of town, is only eighty- 
two miles from the Capitol. Gov- 
ernment building is still going ahead 
at full speed. At latest count there 
were 184,326 government buildings 
in the metropolitan area, and by the 
time you get this letter there will be 
twenty or thirty more. The latest 
rumor is that the Defense Depart- 
ment is planning a new building, the 
Trapesohedron, bigger than Connec- 
ticut. 

A new FEPC bill passed the House 
yesterday, but it’s generally con- 
ceded that it won’t have a chance in 
the Senate. There’s some talk that 
Senator Georgianna Smitakobolusk, 
who was largely responsible for the 
near-passage of the euthanasia bill 
last year, is writing a bill to have all 
minority groups “put to sleep” as a 
national economy measure. And 
there’s still some discussion going on 
over whether the government should 
provide free lunches for instructors 
in private colleges and universities. 

I haven’t mentioned the real news, 






the biggest story in five or ten years, 
because it’s been strictly double-top- 
secret (and will be until it hits the 
video newscasts some time in the 
next hour) and because I’ve been 
allowed to cover only a part of it. 

Do you remember the article I did 
for Life on the A-bomb, the little one 
exploded over Hiroshima during the 
second war? Though it wasn’t a 
very good article, I soon found that 
it served as a kind of pass key to 
some of the smoke-filled rooms of 
the atomic-energy program. And the 
more information I collected, the 
more concerned I became over the 
possibility of setting off a global 
chain reaction that would destroy 
the earth. This was one of the spec- 
ulations at Alamogordo, if you recall, 
just before the explosion of the first 
A-bomb. In fact, several of the 
scientists working on the project 
made bets on the possibility of a 
world blowup—some of them, evi- 
dently, with a great faith in post- 
mortem collection systems. 

A man who is nervous before his 
first high dive normally becomes 
quite confident after his fifth or sixth. 
By the time the fifth A-bomb was 
exploded at Bikini, all talk of blow- 



















ing up the world had virtually 
ceased. But when the H-bomb was 
introduced, I rather expected such 
talk to be revived. I brought up the 
question, in fact, during a news con- 
ference just before the first H-bomb 
explosion near Alamogordo. My 


suggestion was greeted by a great 


many reassuring poohs and piffles, 
and I’ve kept my apprehensions to 
myself ever since. It’s good that I 
have, of course—nothing untoward 
happened with the H-bomb, nor 
even with the HO-bomb later, and 
I wasn’t anxious to play the role of 
a frustrated Cassandra. Anyway, 
maybe they were completely right 
and I was just nervous. 

Well, it’s the H-O-bomb this time 
—a weapon that, in Secretary Swan- 
son’s opinion, will stop Russia dead 
in her tracks. In a way, the steps 
have been almost inevitable, from 
uranium and plutonium to heavy 
hydrogen to ordinary hydrogen to a 
hydrogen-oxygen combination to 
water. A water bomb, that’s what it 
is. It owes its development prin- 
cipally to Ludovico Leonetti, who 
came to the States from the Univer- 
sity of Milan about ten years ago 
to study the chemical properties of 





the water in the Great Salt Lake. 
He it was who discovered how to 
adapt hydrogen-oxygen fusion to 
the atomic disintegration of small 
amounts of ordinary water. Put 
that way, the process sounds pretty 
simple, I know, but I guarantee you 
that it’s far from simple. This is one 
bomb that the Russians aren’t likely 
to have for at least two or three 
years. 

At any rate, we've got it, or think 
we have—that’s what we’re going to 
find out today in a test not far from 
Alamogordo, about forty miles from 
the Elephant Butte Reservoir. As 
a matter of fact, I’ve been keeping an 
eye on my watch as I wrote this, and 
the actual moment of explosion is 
only a few seconds off. It won’t be 
long now before we get a comfort- 
able lead on the Russians again. 

Five seconds to go—four—three— 
two—one—there it goes! You'll be 
hearing all about it within the hour. 
I hope this letter won’t be too much 
of an anticlimax. 

Just to be sure (I’ve developed a 
fixation on this bomb), I think Ill 
check my watch against the wall 
clock in the other room—I’m glad I 
did. It was sixty seconds fa 
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price 
economy? 


Too often we ignore the 
need for improved lighting 
in schoolrooms 

because we consider 
modernization a luxury. 
Actually, good lighting 
is cheap when you 
contemplate the damages 


done by dimness. 
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ESPITE THE great discoveries made 
by lighting engineers, most of 
the nation’s classrooms are misera- 
bly illuminated. For generations stu- 
dents have squinted and peered, 
depending on whether they sat next 
to the window or in the shadows at 
the back of the room. No one knows 
how many eyes have been ruined as 
a result, and nobody can measure 
the price children have paid because 
poor lighting sabotaged their incen- 
tive to learn. 

Oddly enough, this sad situation, 
which could easily have been cor- 
rected, has been prolonged by par- 
ents through lack of understanding 
and interest. These good citizens 


By WILLIAM FLOYD Member, Kiwanis Club of Lafayette, Indiana 


have not been willing to appropriate 
enough money so that school admin- 
istrators can make the necessary 
lighting improvements. 

“What’s wrong with using the 
windows?” ask the champions of 
economy. “Why, when we went to 
school we didn’t need a lot of expen- 
sive lights, and our kids don’t need 
them either.” 

So the school’s appropriation does 
not include enough money to fix 
up the classrooms. The superintend- 
ent has to forget his plans for light 
diffusers, light reflective chalk boards 
and walls. Instead, walls are kept 
dark so the dirt won’t show (“we 
can get by for another year without 
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decorating”). Desks, too, are kept 
dark to conceal stains and dust. And 
the old-fashioned blackboard—light 
thief extraordinary—adds to class- 
room dimness by absorbing light 
instead of reflecting it. In contrast 
to the over-all dingy dimness of the 
average classroom, the seats close to 
the windows get a flood of squint- 
provoking natural light. Diffusers 
could be installed to soften and dis- 
tribute the daylight but would cost 
money... . 

So it goes in all too many class- 
rooms, where thousands of students 
are studying in dimness. What this 
means to the children involved is 
revealed in a recent survey of 16,000 
elementary school youngsters. There 
were 8320 with more than one pre- 
ventable defect and many of these 
handicaps were either caused or 
aggravated by poor classroom light- 
ing. 

The fact is that taxpayers are 
penny wise and pound foolish in 
demanding economy at the ex- 
pense of good classroom lighting. In 
the first place, no allowance is made 
for the cost of the damage done by 
bad lighting. There are glasses to 
buy and opticians to pay—when par- 
ents have the money. And many a 
lifetime of failure and mediocrity 
has been caused by emotional, physi- 
cal and educational handicaps which 
began in dim classrooms. 

More tangible evidence that poor 
lighting is false economy is the fact 
that a higher percentage of children 
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fail lessons taught in dim rooms. It 
costs taxpayers twice as much to 
put a child who fails through the 
same grade twice. Failure is one 
expensive by-product of dimness in 
schoolrooms; another is poor morale. 
The energy of children is immense, 
and unless this natural exuberance 
is absorbed in learning, it will be 
turned to mischief—which means 
that each instructor must spend less 
time teaching and more time disci- 
plining. Thus poor lighting reduces 
the efficiency of each teacher. Bad 
eyesight, of course, is what children 
pay for studying in dim rooms. But 
almost as serious can be the lack of 
basic knowledge resulting from ab- 
normal indifference to schoolwork 
and the teachers’ preoccupation with 
discipline. 

Educators realize these things and 
would like to fix up the nation’s 
classrooms. But schoolrooms have 
been improved in only a few com- 
munities. West Lafayette, Indiana— 
my home town—is one. 

Under the supervision of lighting 
engineers two elementary class- 
rooms were overhauled. The most 
important innovation is diffusers 
which project light upward from the 
windows so that none falls directly 
on the students. Diffused natural 
light bounces off the walls and ceil- 
ing to furnish easy-on-the-eye illu- 
mination throughout the room. Of 
course, light won’t reflect off dingy, 
dull walls, so these model class- 
rooms were redecorated pale green 
















with white ceilings. Non-gloss paints 
were used to eliminate glare. Old- 
fashioned blackboards have been re- 
placed with green chalk and tack 
boards, and floors were turned from 
dark to natural wood finish by appli- 
cation of a common bleaching so- 
lution. 

These modernized rooms look ex- 
pensive, but the improvements cost 
West Lafayette taxpayers only 
$150 per room. Despite the tremen- 
dous improvements which can be 
made for a relatively small outlay, 
school superintendents in most com- 
munities find their hands tied by the 
taxpayers who think that lighting 
improvements aren’t absolutely nec- 
essary. 

Because of their close contact with 
schools and community affairs, Ki- 
wanians are in a position to show 
the citizenry that good classroom 
lighting is as important as good 
books and capable teachers. A visit 
to the school in your neighborhood 
and a talk with the superintendent 
will reveal how much needs to be 
done. These are the improvements 
you'll probably find needed: 1) Re- 
decorating the rooms with pastel 
shades of non-glossy paint so that 
light will be reflected onto the stu- 
dents’ desks. 2) Placing light diffusers 
in the windows of each classroom. 
3) Refinishing the furniture in light- 
reflective pastel or natural wood 
tones. 4) Substituting modern green 
chalk boards for old light-stealing 
blackboards. THE END 


This photograph shows one 
classroom that is lighted right. 
Diffusers on windows scatter 
natural light so it’s easier 

on the students’ eyes. 

Notice the same amount of 
light on desks throughout the 
room. The diffusers 

are inexpensive and are simple 
to construct. The walls of 
this model schoolroom are of 
a pastel color, and 

chalk boards are green in order 
to reflect the most light. 

























By ROY H. MURRAY 






, Mest, Our 
wounded | 


F ANYONE tells you that we give 
I every child a chance and every 
adult a square deal in the United 
States, tell him to ask the 350,000 
epileptics or the 550,000 cerebral 
palsied, often called spastics, or the 
750,000 to 1,000,000 alcoholics who 
live among us. In these three groups 
alone there is one person for every 
twenty homes who has committed 
no crime, is not dangerous to society, 
yet is often treated as if he were 
both. 

The brotherhood that we boast 
about, the chance for all, on the 
basis of which we are trying to win 
world support, never reaches most 
of these unfortunate people. Nor can 
we blame Washington or the state 
capital. The trouble is right here on 
Main Street. We just don’t stop to 
think as we pass these neighbors by 
on the other side. 

Instead of thanking God that we 
are not as others are, with slave 
labor and concentration camps, it is 
time we searched out these handi- 
capped people or those in any group 
that come in for neglect or mistreat- 
ment and see that they get the help 
that our religion advocates and the 
opportunity that our democracy 
promises. 

Let’s take a look at epileptics, for 
example. Martin Luther said they 
had the Devil’s Disease. One author- 
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ity declares that in Scotland preg- 
nant women who were epileptic 
were once buried alive. The best 
physicians used to believe that 
witches caused epilepsy. Now we 
know better. Epilepsy is merely a 
temporary loss of consciousness 
without apparent cause and is usu- 
ally accompanied by involuntary 
bodily movements. As many people 
suffer from it as from diabetes or 
active tuberculosis. Attacks may be 
brought on by an injury to the 
brain, a bodily disorder, or an emo- 
tional upset. That is all. It is not 
infectious, contagious or a sign of 
mental deficiency. In fact, many 
geniuses have been epileptics, in- 
cluding Julius Caesar, Alfred the 
Great, Lord Byron, Paganini, and 
van Gogh. In spite of this knowledge, 
many of us act toward epileptics as 
if they did have the Devil’s Disease— 
or at least as if they were persons 
of sinister background who are to be 
shunned. 

A study made by the American 
Epilepsy League shows only one- 
tenth as many epileptics in schools 
and colleges as their proportion 
in the population would warrant. 
Nearly half of the _ institutions 
studied did not admit epileptics, or 
admitted them only conditionally. 
One girl was ordered dismissed by 
the school physician when he learned 
that she was taking medical treat- 
ment for epilepsy, although she was 
doing acceptable work, had never 
had a seizure since enrolling, and 
the medical professor urged that she 
be permitted to stay. The trustees 
upheld the school physician on the 
grounds that such had always been 
the school policy! 

Yet Dr. William G. Lennox, Amer- 
ica’s leading authority on epilepsy, 
found in a study of the records of 
nearly 2000 clinic and private pa- 
tients that sixty-seven per cent had 
above average intelligence, twenty- 
three per cent only slightly below 
average, and only ten per cent had 
grossly deficient intelligence. 

The way epileptics make good 
when they get a chance is shown in 
a study made by the Student Health 
Service of the University of Michi- 
gan. The fortunes of ninety-three 
epileptics were followed from 1930 
to 1943. Only thirty per cent dropped 
out, not a very large percentage even 
for normal students. Not more than 
a sixth of these quit because of 
epilepsy. The rest did creditable 
work and improved medically while 
in school. All who had graduated at 
the time of the report were em- 
ployed. Of these, ten were in military 
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service, eight were teachers, and four 
each were doctors, lawyers and 
engineers. 

A group of epileptics studied for 
their employment experience in- 
cluded 359 men and 157 women. 
Among the men fourteen per cent 
were physicians, clergymen, dentists, 
engineers, lawyers and_ teachers. 
Salesmen accounted for another 
fourteen per cent; farmers, thirteen 
per cent; clerks, ten per cent; la- 
borers, ten per cent; and mechanics, 
six per cent. Among the women nine 
per cent were stenographers, twelve 
per cent were clerks, and forty-six 
per cent were housewives. Except 
for work with dangerous or fast- 
moving machinery, there are few 
occupations that properly placed epi- 
leptics cannot follow with success 
and safety. 

Authorities believe that three- 
fourths of the epileptics could be 
relieved of three-fourths of their 
seizures and could lead almost nor- 
mal lives if, in addition to skillful 
medical treatment, they were ac- 
cepted without prejudice in society, 
in schools, and in business and pro- 
fessional life. This means that the 
rest of us must apply the Golden 
Rule to them even if it means chang- 
ing some of our opinions about them, 
controlling our habitual feelings to- 
ward them, and giving a helping 
hand now and then. 


CerrepraL PALSIED victims face 
handicaps and misunderstanding 
similar to those of epileptics. About 
seven out of every 100,000 children 
are born cerebral palsied. Heredity, 
obstetrical care or medical facilities 
at the time of birth seem to have no 
part in its causes. The proper con- 
nection between brain and muscle 
simply fails to develop or is impaired 
by disease or injury. Messages from 
the brain cannot be delivered to the 
muscles or are delivered in garbled 
form. Hands, feet, face, tongue make 
only grotesque or inaccurate motions 
instead of the orderly and coordi- 
nated ones intended. The busy traffic 





of mental impulses between brain 
and body that is needed to get an 
education or live a modern life must 
be carried on a disrupted communi- 
cation system. 

But, contrary to popular belief, 
cerebral palsied people are by no 
means mentally deficient or imbecilic. 
They have about the same range of 
mental capacity as normal people 
with about the same proportions of 
brilliant, normal and slow minds that 
you find in any cross-section of 
society. Yet less than five per cent 
of them get the education they need. 
Sympathy, understanding, tolerance 
of their handicaps, a chance to use 
the resources they have are denied 
them in the social life of the com- 
munity and in the world of work. 

Cerebral palsy is a condition, not a 
disease. Its victims need training 
more than treatment. Seven of every 
ten cerebral palsied can, with the 
right education, learn to take care 
of themselves, even become partly or 
wholly self-supporting. Most of the 
remainder can be trained enough to 
relieve somewhat their helplessness 
and reduce the problem of caring 
for them. 

But above all, the victim must be 
accepted by society and not treated 
as if, along with his actual symptoms, 
there were many other things wrong 
with him, as some of us are prone to 
imagine. We make the mistake of 
linking up a physical weakness with 
mental weakness and of associating 
too closely grotesque movements 
with abnormal mental capabilities. 
There is nothing wrong with these 
people except what we can see— 
nothing to imagine and nothing to 
avoid. 

Nor can we do our duty by these 
people solely by helping a few cases. 
Nothing less than the everyday prac- 
tice of the brotherhood implied in 
our religion and our democracy to- 
ward all these unfortunate people 
will do the job. 

More than either of these, alco- 
holics need our help. They are our 
public health problem number four, 


Our non-military casualties are the unfortunate 


people who suffer from disease or mental 


instability. Instead of thinking they are disgusting 


or stupid, we should realize that one 


obvious defect does not condemn a man or make him useless. 


















But we can judge others upon their 
strength rather than their weakness. 


according to the assistant surgeon 
general of the United States Public 
Health Service. Yet there is more 
confusion about the causes and cure 
of alcoholism than about any other 
malady that afflicts mankind. Tradi- 
tional methods of treatment have 
been largely confined to scolding by 
the family of the victim; discharge 
from his job; jail; institutional care; 
and religion. These are listed ap- 
proximately in the order of their 
frequency, but in the reverse order 
of their effectiveness. The first four 
and often the last have been admin- 
istered with the idea that a person 
is an alcoholic because he wants to 
be and should be punished for his 
stubborn and unsocial will. It is 
not surprising that such treatment 
brought little better results than 
similar treatment did when applied 
to epileptics or cerebral palsied. As 
a result something like a million 
alcoholics are now living almost 
totally wasted lives and more than 
another million problem drinkers 
are moving rapidly into the alcoholic 
class. 

With the advent of psychiatry we 
have learned that alcoholism is an 
illness. It is not the nerves, or the 
brain, or the lungs, or the heart 
where the trouble is—though all of 
these and many other parts of the 
body often become affected—nor is 
it entirely a matter of morality. 
Alcoholism is an illness of the whole 
personality. It is even more than the 
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mind; indeed, it is the soul that is 
sick. Treatment by punishment 
whether of the body or the spirit, 
has been found to aggravate rather 
than cure the malady. But with the 
establishment of these facts confusion 
is far from banished from alcoholism 
so far as the general public is con- 
cerned. 

For one thing, much of the pre- 
scientific attitude still prevails. Alco- 
holics are treated as if it were as 
easy for one to stop drinking as for 
an abstainer not to start. When he 
does not stop, it is assumed that he 
doesn’t want to. It is true that some- 
thing can be said for what people 
do to alcoholics. When they are 
creating a public nuisance, the police 
must take them out of circulation. 
Or who can blame the family of an 
alcoholic for not living with him 
when he periodically abuses them 
in the most painful manner and will 
not submit to treatment? And surely 
an employer cannot keep a person 
on the payroll who is daily growing 
less responsible and in some cases 
more and more a source of danger 
to other workers. But these meas- 
ures are not cures, nor do they get 
at the root of the causes of alco- 
holism. 


Tuat atconotics need to be cured 
is evidenced by the fact that there 
are more than 2,000,000 problem 
drinkers in the nation, nearly six 
per cent of all drinkers. And the 
percentage is getting larger each 
year. Two-thirds as many days were 
lost by absenteeism due to the use 
of alcohol in 1948 as were lost on 
account of strikes. Industrial leaders 
are beginning to join with social 
workers and the medical profession 
in giving serious consideration to 
this problem. Representatives of 
some fifty of the largest corporations 
in the nation met in Chicago in 1948 
in the First Industrial Conference 
on Alcoholism. The Wisconsin State 
Bureau of Alcohol Studies held a 
similar conference in Madison last 
summer. 

Alcoholism does not offer the same 
picture with regard to prevention 
that we found in cerebral palsy and 
epilepsy. These two latter do not 
seem to be preventable. Alcoholism 
does seem in theory to be prevent- 
able. But in practice less than no 
progress is being made in the United 
States. The two factors involved in 
the prevention of alcoholism are the 
personality factors in the person that 
lead him into alcoholism and the 
attitude of the public toward the use 
of alcohol. If either could be changed, 





the problem seems likely to yield a 
solution. 

Alcoholism is the result of using 
alcohol to avoid facing the feeling 
of tension, frustration, or inadequacy 
and of continuing to use it until the 
habit is so strong that the user can 
not break it alone. 


Iv Has BEEN proposed that we rear 
our children so wisely that they will 
never know frustration or failure or 
disappointment or unfilled desire and 
that we so reform society that adults 
will never feel insecure or live under 
tensions. Then there will be no alco- 
holics, because everyone will be 
perfectly adjusted. This is a large 
order indeed. If we could fill it we 
might well find that we had cut the 
root of ambition and _ individual 
incentive. 

Alcoholics, like epileptics and the 
cerebral palsied, need our personal 
tolerance and willingness to lend a 
hand. But alcoholism calls for a still 
deeper form of citizenship and 
Christian brotherhood. In the cases 
of epileptics and the cerebral palsied, 
we can follow the clearly marked 
paths laid out by the healing pro- 
fessions and watch our personal con- 
tacts with unfortunate and they will 
come out all right. 

But the healing professions and 
legislatures have already done about 
all they can for the problem of alco- 
holism and the problem is in greater 
confusion than ever. The next step 
in its solution is up to us. The time 
has come for us to do some serious 
thinking and to practice some crea- 
tive democratic citizenship. 

First of all, isn’t it about time we 
realized that the only difference be- 
tween us and those less fortunate 
than ourselves is that they are less 
fortunate?—in many cases, that their 
weaknesses show more than ours? 
An alcoholic isn’t respectable, it is 
true, but only from the standpoint 
of drinking—it doesn’t follow that he 
is any less respectable than we are 
from any other angle of morality. A 
person who can’t talk as well as we 
can, nevertheless may be able to 
think as well—or better. 

No matter how much difference 
there is between the sick and the 
well, the strong and the weak, the 
gifted and the dull, the points of 
similarity among all mankind still 
predominate. But not until we can 
put that theory into practice and 
judge others—if we must judge them 
at all—upon their strength rather 
than their weakness, will we be able 
to follow the concepts of true 
brotherhood. THE END 
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Kiwanians in London, 


Ontario have erected a band 


kiwanis Builds a Band Shell “"~". 


HE LATEST and perhaps most spec- 
tacular community service per- 
formed by the Kiwanis Club of Lon- 
don, Ontario is sponsorship of a band 
shell for the city. The structure, 
which cost $45,000, was financed by 
London and the Kiwanis club, which 
paid two-thirds of the expense. 
“The project was conceived by 
Past President J. Gordon Thompson 
as a suitable memorial to the musi- 
cians who gave so generously of 
their time and talents entertaining 
troops who were stationed in this 
area [during World War II],” says 
Jack A. Ferguson, president of the 
club. Kiwanian Thompson, a long- 
time member of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, was awarded a 
life membership in Local 279 of the 
union for his leadership in promot- 
ing the band shell. 
The entire Kiwanis contribution 
was raised from the club by its 
own members. It was felt that an 


The dedication of the Kiwanis band shell was 
a great event in London. Here the band is shown 
performing before a crowd of 5000. Seated on stage 
were Kiwanians and other community leaders. 
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outside appeal for money would de- 
tract from the many other service 
projects being carried on by the Lon- 
don club. 

Floor space in the London band 
shell measures 1200 square feet, and 
the stage accommodates seventy-two 
musicians. Nearly 5000 people at- 
tended the dedication. THE END 


servicemen throughout 


the trying years 


of the second world war. 


By FRED HAWES 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO This club has a new approach to 
vocational guidance. The Kiwanians prepared a 
prospectus for employers, giving the likes, achieve- 
ments and ambitions of fifty promising high school 
graduates. A photograph of each youth appeared 
alongside a thumbnail sketch of his or her school 
record, characteristics, personal and _ vocational 
ambitions. Entries were classified as follows: 
“office candidates,” “candidates for sales clerk, 
cashier, receptionist, telephone operator, etc.,” 
“stock clerk candidates,” “graphic arts candidates,” 
“candidates for construction, production, transporta- 
tion,” “candidates for food preparation,” and “Can 
You Help the Following Earn Expenses for College?” 

The booklets were sent to 800 local employers. 

JACKSON HEIGHTS, NEW YORK  Kiwanians here have 
distributed water conservation literature in their 
community. 

LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA Every member of this club 
helped promote an air show which grossed more than 
$2000 for the club’s youth service fund. And more 
recently, these Kiwanians began giving occupational 
therapy and supplies to a local tuberculosis charity 
hospital. The donations will enable convalescents 
to develop handicraft skills while they recover. 

MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA To promote interest in acci- 
dent prevention, this club has placed safety comic 
strips in neighborhood high schools. 

NANTICOKE, PENNSYLVANIA This club held a Sample 
Fair and Merchandise Show which netted more than 
$1500. The club sold auditorium space to merchants, 
who set up booths to demonstrate their goods. 
Visitors were charged twenty-five cents admission 
and given samples of cereals, gums, lotions, cookies, 
crackers and pencils at the door. More samples and 
prizes were passed out at the thirty-five mer- 
chandise booths. Kiwanians manned the refresh- 
ment stand, selling ice cream, candy and hot dogs 
to the crowd of 3500 visitors who attended the fair. 

STRATFORD, ONTARIO Members of this club spon- 
sored testing of more than 2000 children for hearing 
defects. Ninety-two youngsters were found to need 
further examination. 

SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN’ This club planted 5000 
trees in one week. 

CHESTER PIKE, PENNSYLVANIA  Kiwanians here put 
on a festival for nine high school bands. 

NEWPORT, WASHINGTON Members of this club did 
emergency work on a dam which threatened to 
break. The Kiwanians prevented flood waters from 
inundating several hundred acres of farm land. 

CLIFTON, OHIO These Kiwanians are working to con- 
trol Japanese beetles in local parks and cemeteries. 


0 


MID CITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA Members of 
this club met displaced persons at the dock in New 
Orleans. Kiwanians took the DP’s and their baggage 
to various railroad stations and gave refreshments 
to the newcomers. 

DARLINGTON, SOUTH CAROLINA This club loans 
wheel chairs, crutches and beds to invalids who need 
them. 

TROY, OHIO Members of this club sprayed a forest 
area with 2-4-D to kill vines and poison ivy. 

STEGER, ILLINOIS Kiwanians. here formed a wheel 
barrow brigade to help city trucks clean up the 
downtown areas. All curbings were painted in no- 
parking areas, and paper collected in the cleanup 
was sold by the club. 

PUYALLUP, WASHINGTON This club supervised the 
the taking of a traffic count. Service clubbers in- 
structed 200 volunteer workers who recorded the 
number and kinds of vehicles passing checking 
points during a three-day period. 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO, ONTARIO = This club subsi- 
dized four local organizations which maintain youth 
camps. In this way the Kitchener-Waterloo Ki- 
wanians sent 470 children to camp. 

HANCEVILLE, ALABAMA’ These Kiwanians pay the 
dues of boys who can’t afford to join the Scouts. 

PITTSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA This club located 
office quarters, a home and medical equipment so 
that a doctor would come to Pittsboro. 

SILVERTON, OHIO In cooperation with two local 
newspapers, the Kiwanis Club of Silverton is pre- 
senting weekly articles about control of ragweed 
and other undesirable plants. 

SOUTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS A member of this club is 
working on an ordinance to regulate transportation 
of gasoline over city streets. There has been some 
demand for such a law ever since the terrible 
streetcar-gas truck collision last spring. 

NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA This club held a water- 
melon feast for white and colored youngsters. 
Kiwanians donated the melons. 

HILLSBOROUGH, NEW BRUNSWICK This club showed 
local farmers movies about marketing, production 
and agricultural equipment. 

DOTHAN, ALABAMA This club influenced the city 
commission to beautify the local graveyard. 

READING, OHIO This club is working to eliminate 
smog produced by a local chemical manufacturer, 
because the fumes have killed trees and ruined 
gardens. 

LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS Kiwanians here helped make 
arrangements for an elderly lady who wished to 
enter an old people’s home. 
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JASPER, ALABAMA This club bought twenty-five 
cotton dust guns and distributed them to twenty- 
five communities where insects were threatening 
the crop. Farmers used the equipment to destroy 
weevils and then returned it to the Jasper club. 
Merchants and professional men bought the guns. 

RAEFORD, NORTH CAROLINA  Kiwanians here are 
taking part in a county-wide rat extermination 
campaign. 

NORTH TORONTO, ONTARIO = This club repaired gym 
mats, punching bags and other equipment for the 
Children’s Aid Society. 

MULLAN, IDAHO Kiwanians here help finance a 
square dancing club for teen-agers. Kiwanians also 
loaned their public address system to the youth 
group. 

BASTROP, LOUISIANA Members of this club helped 
city officials plan a street-paving program. 

INTER-CITY, EAST TALLASSEE, ALABAMA  Kiwanians 
here helped local farmers get labor for the cotton 
fields. 

MONROE, WASHINGTON This club has written its 
congressmen urging: 1) adoption of Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations about the Post Office; 
2) prosecution of all persons—regardless of political 
party—who were connected with theft of govern- 
ment documents in the Amerasia case; 3) comple- 
tion of the census in Monroe (the original count was 
not accurate). 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO Food left over from the luncheons 
of this club is given to two needy families. 

GRANBY, QUEBEC As a result of this club’s sugges- 
tion, the city is furnishing better supervision at 
public playgrounds. 

LAKE CHELAN, CHELAN, WASHINGTON This club helped 
the United States Soil Conservation Service and the 
Washington State College Extension Service lease 
plots of land that will be used for crop experimen- 
tation. 

BEND, OREGON Members of this club helped the local 

Chamber of Commerce operate the municipal swim- 

ming pool when the city fathers failed to appropri- 

ate money for maintenance of the pool. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Berwyn, Illinois had almost as much fun as the crippled children they took to a picnic. This 
outing, and the thrilling ride on the fire engine, are two of the Kiwanis Club’s services to local underprivileged children. 





VIENNA, ILLINOIS Members of this club helped the 
local draft board locate office space. 

ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA These Kiwanians are work- 
ing with the Louisiana Wildlife Federation to make 
several lakes in the central part of the state. 

WEST TORONTO, ONTARIO This club distributes The 
Kiwanis Magazine to local hospitals. 

TILLAMOOK, OREGON  Kiwanians here arranged an 
open meeting at the request of the State Legislative 
Interim Committee on Taxation. One hundred and 
fifty taxpayers from throughout the county attended 
the four-hour hearing. 

OROVILLE, WASHINGTON These Kiwanians bought a 
hoist, remodeled it, and installed it at the lakefront 
so that townspeople can more easily launch and 
take boats out of the water. 

SWIFT CURRENT, SASKATCHEWAN This club bought 
an eight-cubic-foot refrigerator for the children’s 
ward of the Swift Current Hospital. 

LAKEWOOD, COLORADO = Kiwanians here are working 
to get traffic signals installed at the community’s 
most dangerous highway intersection. 

NORTH OLMSTED, OHIO Kiwanians here gave twenty- 
two lap robes to the county home. These robes were 
made by Kiwanis wives. 

MOSES LAKE, WASHINGTON This club passed a reso- 
lution urging city and county officials to establish a 
state relief office in Moses Lake. 

SUDBURY, ONTARIO Kiwanians here sponsored a 
Safety Week, during which 700 people took driving 
tests and 2427 vehicles were checked for defects. 

CICERO, ILLINOIS A musical group sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club of Cicero gave a concert at the Hines 
Veterans Hospital. 

HARVEY, NORTH DAKOTA 
sponsored a barn dance. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA Members of this club con- 
tributed to a time capsule that was placed in the 
cornerstone of the new city hall. The capsule will 
be opened in 100 years. 

MINGO JUNCTION, OHIO Kiwanians here are check- 
ing census figures which showed that Mingo Junc- 
tion has too few people to be classed as a city. 


These Kiwanians co- 
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VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA These Kiwanians 
mailed a present to an underprivileged girl so she 
could give it to her dad on Father’s Day. 

LANCASTER, NEW BRUNSWICK  Kiwanians here 
helped the Lancaster Junior Chamber of Commerce 
operate a tourist information bureau. 

MANKATO, MINNESOTA Members of this club have 
been contributing to Ducks Unlimited, a conserva- 
tion organization. 

WEST MONROE, LOUISIANA Kiwanians here publicize 
all decisions of the state legislature affecting the 
community. 

PALMER, ALASKA This club paid the cost of roofing a 
hospital. 

VERNON, ALABAMA  Kiwanians here prepared and dis- 
tributed 2000 handbills encouraging farmers to 
poison cotton pests. 

ONTARIO, OREGON Kiwanians here wrote to their 
congressmen urging definite action on the Amerasia 
case involving stolen government documents. 

CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS Foreign students attending 
Carthage College were entertained at a regular 
Kiwanis meeting. 

HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA These Kiwanians have dis- 
tributed government stickers that advertise the 
need for forest fire prevention. 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA This club is studying the need 
for a mental health hospital in Alaska. 

GLOUSTER, OHIO This club is gathering information 
about native minerals for a survey of the natural 
resources of southeastern Ohio. 

BESSEMER, ALABAMA This club co-sponsored a 
library for colored children. 

ISSAQUAH, WASHINGTON This club held a swimming 
party and pack horse fishing trip for local Scouts. 

COBOURG, ONTARIO Members of this club have been 
giving tennis lessons to children. 

GALION, OHIO These Kiwanians built a shelter house 
in the city park. 

CRESTLINE, OHIO ‘This club bought three stretchers 
for the fire department to use in rescue work. 

ARMDALE-HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA This club paid 
for an operation on an underprivileged child with 
a cleft palate. 

BUCKLEY, WASHINGTON Kiwanians here are working 
to establish an air raid warning station. 

BEREA, OHIO This club has used its influence to 


convince the city council that the municipal light 
plant should be surveyed to reveal what improve- 
ments should be made to maintain good service. 





A.A.A. Photographers 


This photograph shows part of the block-long Kiwanis contri- 
bution to the parade which opened the Chicago Fair. Clubs in 
Division Four of the I-I District planned the presentation, 
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One of the most unusual things about the safety promotion 
work that is being done by Hayward, California Kiwanians is 
“Nemo the Safety Clown,” shown here as he emphasizes one of 
the rules for safe driving when he entertained young people. 


COLUMBIANA, ALABAMA These Kiwanians are helping 
the Alabama School for the Deaf and Blind sell 
brooms made by students. 

PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO Members of this club 
collected $70,000 for church construction. 

FARMVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA Kiwanians here 
fought a proposed increase in telephone rates. 

OAKWOOD, OHIO Members of this club gave phono- 
graph records to the local library. 

FLORA, ILLINOIS Members of this club are building 
three miniature tracks for small racing cars at the 
city park. 

NEWPORT, OREGON This club has helped Coast 
Guardsmen operate a life guard station. 

NEW IBERIA, LOUISIANA Together with local Ro- 
tarians and Lions, the Kiwanis Club of New Iberia 
held a barbecue to honor farmers who had grown 
more than twenty-five tons of sugar cane per acre. 

CAMP HILL, ALABAMA This club arranged for printing 
of a community telephone directory. 

PORTSMOUTH, OHIO Kiwanians here are completing 
their seventh year of dairy herd improvement work. 
The club has bought thirty-seven registered Jersey 
calves for 4-H boys and girls. 

GENESEO, ILLINOIS Kiwanians here are paying for a 
new fireplace in the city park. 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA This club is sponsoring a series 
of meetings to interest local farmers in conservation. 

CHILLICOTHE, OHIO Chillicothe Kiwanians awarded 
a prize to the healthiest boy and girl at a recent 
county fair. 

WINCHESTER, ILLINOIS Kiwanians here are working 
to get natural gas for their community. 

FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK Members of this 
club put light-reflective tape on school children’s 
bicycles. 

DENBY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN Kiwanians here mowed 
vacant lots to destroy ragweed, which aggravates 
the suffering of hay fever victims. 
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OMAHA, NEBRASKA This club took sixty blind people 
to a concert. 


NEW LONDON, MISSOURI New London Kiwanians 
have been helping farmers visit state agricultural 
experiment stations. 

MARS, PENNSYLVANIA  Kiwanians here gave two 
albums of phonograph records to a young invalid. 
The club arranged for a telephone hookup so she 
could hear graduation exercises for her class. And 
later, Kiwanians brought the girl her high school 
diploma. 

CONCORDIA, KANSAS Thirty boys and girls took part 
in a skilled driver contest sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Concordia. 

FRENCH LICK, INDIANA To make certain that census 
takers figured correctly in French Lick, Kiwanians 
there sponsored a recount. 

SOURIS, MANITOBA This club paid for an advertise- 
ment to show the community why a tuberculosis 
survey was needed in Souris. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, PENNSYLVANIA — Kiwanians here 
helped bring milk to nearby Pittsburgh during a 
strike that halted normal delivery. 

MANASQUAN, NEW JERSEY This club gave one bolt of 
gauze to the Manasquan Health Center. The material 
will be given to cancer patients who cannot qualify 
for state aid. 

CARNEGIE, OKLAHOMA This club is trying to abolish 
dishonest games at carnivals and community fairs. 

GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO When someone in this 
club finds a veteran without a job, the vet is brought 
to a Kiwanis meeting. Mimeographed sheets giving 
his training, desires and qualifications are dis- 
tributed. Every veteran presented to the club has 
received a job. 

AKRON, OHIO The Akron club spent $5000 re-roofing 
the Florence Crittenton Home for Unwed Mothers. 

SOUTH EDMONTON, ALBERTA This club is giving 
Magazines to an Indian school. 

BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS More than 1200 children 
from the Chicago area attended the Brookfield Zoo 
under the auspices of the Brookfield club. 

SAN JACINTO, AMARILLO, TEXAS Kiwanians here are 
still improving their giant youth center which was 
begun in 1946. The structure cost more than $100,000, 
and monthly attendance averages 8000 young people. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND This club gave fifty Bibles 
to the Maryland General Hospital. 

HARLAN, KENTUCKY A_ weekly broadcast called, 
“The Church of the Air,” has been sponsored by 

the Kiwanis Club of Harlan for seven years. 

JENKINTOWN, PENNSLYVANIA This club sponsored a 
harness race in conjunction with the Huntingdon 
Valley Riders and Drivers Association. 

JONESBORO, TENNESSEE This club arranged a skin 
graft for a badly burned child. 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA This club conducted a golf 
school for children and held a father and son 
tournament. : 

LAWTON, OKLAHOMA These Kiwanians took foreign 
officers stationed at Fort Sill on a tour of farms in 
the area. 

LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA This club sent to Presi- 

dent Truman and congressmen copies of a resolution 

demanding immediate action on the Amerasia case 

“regardless of the political affiliation of those who 

were connected with the theft of government 

documents. . . .” THE END 
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YOUTH serves YOUTH 


Ar TiFTON, Georcia, the Key Club helped set up an 
aquari.m in the biology laboratory, and helped clean 
up the chemistry and physics laboratories. . . . Key 
Clubbers at Huntington, West Virginia collected mag- 
azines which were delivered to a hospital for crippled 
children. Talented Key Clubbers entertained the 
kiddies. .. . At Kingsport, Tennessee the Key Club of 
Dobyns-Bennett High School gave a three-week supply 
of canned goods to a needy family. This active group 
also earned $1100 from operating concessions at athletic 
contests. 


Trustee oF Key Club International Ken Murrah, of 
Winter Park, Florida, was among twenty students from 
the United States representing the American Junior 
Red Cross on a study visit to Europe this past summer. 
Kenneth visited Switzerland, France, Sweden, Finland, 
France and Denmark to study community life, with 
emphasis on youth and its relations to Red Cross work. 


Ho ttywoop, Cauirornia’s Key Club at Hollywood High 
School played phonograph records each day during 
lunch periods over a loudspeaker system. This group 
also acted as head ushers for services in the Hollywood 
Bowl. . . . The Key Club at Cape May, New Jersey 
staged movie performances each Tuesday evening in the 
high school auditorium. There is no movie shown on that 
evening in the town. This active group also sold 
magazine subscriptions and raised $403 from this project. 


Tue Suortrice High School Key Club at Indianapolis, 
Indiana sponsored a meeting at which 900 boys discussed 
athletic, social and educational problems. This club also 
honored an outstanding football team by publishing a 
thirty-two-page booklet about the players and the 
team. ... The Key Club at Joplin, Missouri earned about 
$400 by helping with an annual Kiwanis rummage sale. 
These Key Clubbers also bought lighting fixtures for a 
meeting room in the YMCA. 


Five uunprep dollars were raised by Little Rock, 
Arkansas Key Clubbers through a minstrel show. 
Proceeds went to the PTA welfare fund. ... At 
Belleville, Ontario the Key Club operated a “vocational 
clipping service” for the school guidance office. . 





Key Clubbers at the Ohio State School for the Deaf did their 
bit for the Key Club convention by printing 3000 song books 
for delegates. Here the boys prepare some books for shipping. 
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VEWSREEL 


J. HERBERT OWEN, a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Lennox, Masachusetts, was one of fifty people chosen 
from throughout the United States to take a two-month 
tour in Europe. Herb is a Congregational minister. He 
interviewed leading citizens of other countries and stud- 
ied the social, economic, cultural and political conditions 
abroad. The tour was a Sherwood-Eddy sponsored 
American Seminar. The following stops were included 
in his itinerary: London, Amsterdam, The Hague, Ber- 
lin, Frankfurt, Munich, Oberammergau, Venice, Flor- 
ence, Geneva and Paris. 


Dick Haynes, the popular singing star, has taken a 
part in the fine work being done by the National Kids’ 
Day Foundation. Present at the event pictured below 
was a girl who has recovered from nephritis with the 
aid of the Kiwanis Club of West Hollywood. She is 
typical of the many youths who will benefit from 
Haymes’ contribution and the work being done by Ki- 
wanis International and the National Kids’ Day 
Foundation. 


Tue ramep Casa Loma project of the Kiwanis Club of 
West Toronto, Ontario has been filmed in color. The 
movie, which took two years to make, lasts twenty-five 
minutes. It is narrated by John Fisher, famed Canadian 





radio commentator who addressed the last International 
convention in Miami in May. Kiwanian Fred Attridge, 
chairman of the West Toronto club’s Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, produced this unusual motion picture. It 
is now available through the Ontario-Quebec Maritime 
District office or Kiwanis International. 


Puorocrapuers, take note of this query from Walter 
Harrison, a Roswell, New Mexico Kiwanian. Walter 
says, “I would like very much to exchange 35 mm. col- 
ored slides with anyone who has a picture of the inside 
of Convention Hall in Miami. I have two good pictures 
of Bok Tower, three of the Cypress Gardens and one of 
an orchid photographed at McKee Jungle Gardens.” 


Dr. Froyp F. Pecknam, past president of the Hyde Park, 
Chicago club, has been elected president of the American 
Osteopathic Association for 1950-1951. 


Dr. Bos Mork, Past Governor of the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District, and longtime member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Worthington, Minnesota, is moving to Los 
Angeles, where he will be the director of one of the city’s 
eight public health districts. He will also teach at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. In Worthington, 
Bob was also a public health specialist. 





Singing Star Dick Haymes, left, gives the first copy of a new 
recorcing to six-year-old Susan Fitzgerald and Kiwanian Jim- 
mie Fidler, president of the National Kids’ Day Foundation. 
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During a recent visit to Fort Frances, Ontario, International 
President Don Murdoch took part in the Kiwanis club’s peanut 
sale. Don collected $42.79, selling five-cent bags of nuts. 
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SLUMBER TO SLAVERY 
(From page 29) 
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hasn’t achieved dominance anywhere 
because of its overwhelming popu- 
larity. It’s because complacence has 
never been a characteristic of the 
communists. A comparatively few 
zealots—even in Russia, with a popu- 
lation of 211,000,000, there are only 
2 6,000,000 members of the communist 
party, or less than three per cent 
of the population—have agitated 
cleverly and stubbornly until they’ve 





, burrowed through the governments 
of all their targets. 
t No ground is so fertile for the 
. strangling weeds of communism as 
one sowed by complacence. The 
communists take advantage of the 
» somnambulism of the public to 
" squirm into control of the reins of 
a the government. Frequently they fan 
. minor differences into major battles. 
" While the combatants are absorbed 





f in hacking away at each other with 
the enthusiasm of gladiators, the / 
communists quietly saunter into REMINGTON RAN a S 
control. 

If you think this isn’t serious, con- 
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sider the elections held in California 
only last June, when an avowed 
and blatantly articulate communist 
4 polled almost 400,000 votes by the 
S simple device of running on a non- 
s partisan ticket. She didn’t win; but 
5 the results indicate that there are | 
e either a startling number of commu- | 
a nists in California or a depressing . 
number of people who didn’t know t 
they were aiding a communist in her “OM -T1 er 
quest for a key post in the state gov- 
7 ernment: superintendent of public Super-riter—efficiency-tested to save on office typing costs—sleek, func- 
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sional patriots. THE END 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 















New Hotel Mayflower 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 
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| MIAMI’S Finest 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 
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BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
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Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
"Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian aii ah BOSERTS, even. 





WHEN IN BEAUTIFUL : 
LAGUNA BEACH, Ciilif. 
Enjoy the Spacious Accommodations 
of The Aster House 


Ideal location. Kitchen apartments. 
Garages. Furnace heat. Weekly and 


monthly rates. 
Ray & Esther Halsey, 260 Aster St. 


Your Hosts: 
























In Albuquerque, N. M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 





Wednesday Noon 





HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

















PUBLIC POWER 
(From page 11) 


tinuing growth of power demands, 
hydro development of this magnitude 
would provide for only a fraction of 
our national needs. Private power 
systems will still be called upon to 
make enormous additions to. their 
plants. 

Mr. Barney and his associates in 
the industry paint a ghastly picture 
of federal power programs strangling 
private enterprise. But the fact is 
that the privately-owned segment of 
the power industry is currently op- 
erating at the highest profit levels in 
its history: it is facing a future which 
will require peak levels of expansion. 


416 


Even assuming that the federal pro- 
gram moves ahead at top speed, 
there is little reality in Mr. Barney’s 
fears. 

One of the characteristics which 
marks America is our ability to 
change to meet our problems as they 
come along. We are willing to take 
on big jobs if we are convinced that 
they are worthwhile. In the electric 
power field the work being done by 
the federal government to strengthen 
the nation’s ability to meet demands 
of the future lies in an area where 
many of the privately-owned electric 
companies of the country believe 
they have monopoly rights. They 
have fought the development of 
power by the United States every 





But the power 
business in this country, because of 
its great importance to national well- 
being and security and because of its 
exclusive character, has always been 
considered as a public business—to 
be operated by either public or pri- 


step of the way. 


vate managers, depending in each 
case and in each community on cir- 
cumstances and the public will. 

Early in the 1930’s, after we had 
learned how to control rivers with 
great multiple-purpose projects like 
Hoover Dam on the Colorado, we 
started applying our new knowledge 
through comprehensive plans for the 
development of the resources of our 
rivers. Public benefits of immense 
value were there in our great river 
systems awaiting only the application 
of our knowledge and the decision 
that the job was worth doing. 

The TVA was established in 1933, 
and since that time it has gone fur- 
ther toward the complete harnessing 
of the Tennessee River than is the 
case with any other river in the 
world. Here one agency of the fed- 
eral government was given the re- 
sponsibility for concerning itself with 
the balanced and integrated develop- 
ment of the resources of one river for 
the benefit of the people living there 
and for the benefit of the United 
States. One river—one job. 

Despite contrary assertions, TVA 
is no dictatorship. The directors are 
responsible to the President and the 
Congress. They operate under a 
specific charter granted by the Con- 
gress in the TVA Act. They deal 
with the states, with other federal 
agencies, and with the local public 
and private agencies of the TVA re- 
gion in achieving the cooperation 
without which no such job as theirs 
can be done. 

It is worthy of note that when the 
National Association of Electric 
Companies recently proposed that 
TVA should be sold to the private 
utilities, the great private power 
networks of the Southeast—Georgia 
Power, Alabama Power and Missis- 
sippi Power—disassociated them- 
selves from the proposal by resigning 
from the NAEC in protest. 

In power TVA generates some 
17,000,000,000 kwh per year, and 
transmits them to the markets of its 
region. It depends upon ninety-five 
municipalities and fifty cooperatives 
to distribute this power to more than 
a million ultimate consumers within 
its service area. These local agencies 
have an extremely important part to 
play in the TVA power program. 

In the Tennessee Valley, revenues 
from the sale of power help to pay 
for the dams which have been built 
to control the river, in addition to 
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paying all costs of the power system 
itself. 

In the Northwest, where the great 
Columbia River contains forty per 
cent of the undeveloped potential 
hydroelectric power of the country, 
we have a similar but even greater 
job to do. President Truman, urging 
a Columbia Valley Administration, 
proposed that we apply in the Pacific 
Northwest the lessons we learned in 
the Tennessee Valley. One river— 
one job. 

Here again we need a working 
partnership between the federal gov- 
ernment, the states, and the local 
agencies of the region, public and 
private. There is a long road ahead 
before this muscle of the United 
States is hitched up to our industrial 
machine. The resources of the 
Columbia Basin—the rivers, the land 
and the minerals—must be viewed in 
their natural unity. Decisions vitally 
affecting the welfare of the people of 
the region should, within an ad- 
equate framework of national policy, 
be made in the region the way they 
are in the Tennessee Valley. 

I commend to the privately-owned 
electric utilities the thought that 
they would be more apt to achieve 
and retain public support and under- 
standing if they devoted themselves 
to doing their share of the job under 
a concept that much more power is 
needed to make America strong and 
spent less time crying “socialism” 
because the American people do not 
wish to see their rivers continue to 
waste to the sea. Long ago parts of 
the industry made it a policy to meet 
demands for public power develop- 
ment by saying, “Don’t argue the 
merits with them. Pin the Bolshevist 
label on them.” This was not a suc- 
cessful policy, but I note that it is 
still being followed, and even in The 
Kiwanis Magazine. 


Fimatty, let us not forget that the 
power business is a public business, 
not a private business. The privately- 
owned electric utilities are granted 
the privilege of serving the public 
under public regulation. They are 
natural monopolies and thus are dis- 
tinct from the competitive free enter- 
prise which makes up the private 
sector of our economy. As long as 
they do a good job, as long as they 
provide the power we need at low 
rates, they will continue to provide 
the major portion of the country’s 
power supply. But the public will 
also share in this job. This joint 
system of public and private enter- 
prise in electric power, in my opin- 
ion, is fundamentally sound, funda- 
mentally American, and is here to 
stay. THE END 
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The Red River 
emergency would have 
been even worse if this 
Kiwanian had not kept 


broadeasting. 


station 


Kiwanian J. O. Blick, wearing his hip boots 


CJOB 
stayed on the JOB 


Winseree Is always accompanied by 
acts of heroism and self-sacrifice. Oft- 
en these deeds are unnoticed, but the 
sum total of all such courageous acts 
is usually victory over circumstance. 
The Red River flood which ravaged 
parts of Manitoba and Minnesota this 
spring created a new crop of heroes, 
and revealed once more the heights of 
selflessness and ingenuity that people 
can achieve in order to help their fel- 
low men. The August issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine gave eloquent tes- 
timony to this fact by publishing the 
names of 457 American Kiwanis clubs 
which sent financial aid to the Mani- 
toba Flood Relief Fund. And we all 
know how the people around Winni- 
peg labored for days to build dykes 
that would protect each other’s homes. 

Another evidence is the story of 
Winnipeg Kiwanian J. O. Blick, who 
defied the river and kept his radio 
station broadcasting. As a result, Sta- 
tion CJOB relayed emergency mes- 
sages throughout the disaster area, 


wades through flood waters in his studio 
to examine one piece of valuable equipment. 


helping direct the battle against the 
rising waters. Nobody knows how 
many lives were saved as a result, 
but Winnipeg residents are sure that 
the disaster would have been worse 
if Station CJOB hadn’t kept broad- 
casting. 

Like most people in the Winnipeg 
area, Kiwanian Blick watched appre- 
hensively as the river rose to flood 
stage. Together with other Kiwanians 
and neighbors he labored to control 
the river as it crept higher and higher. 
Then, when water began gushing into 
his radio studio, Kiwanian Blick and 
his employees chopped a hole in the 
ceiling. They put reinforcements 
around the edges and then began mov- 
ing broadcasting equipment onto the 
roof. The job was finished just in 
time as knee-deep waters swirled 
through the building. On the roof, 
the men covered their open-air studio 
with canvas and resumed broadcast- 
ing. Despite high water, Station CJOB 
stayed on the job. —Mark Jonas 
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WHY 2,200 CLUBS 


USE FORDWAY PLAN 


ADOPTION of the Fordway 
Plan of gum machine spon- 
sorshio by more than 2,200 
American service clubs and 
organizations last year made 
available over $500,000 for 
local welfare activities. 


SUCCESS of the Fordway 
Plan has been founded on 
three basic factors: 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
INTEGRITY 


QUALITY of FORD Brand- 
ed* Ball Gum is assured by 
purity of ingredients, care of 
manufacture plus rigid sani- 
tary controls. 


SERVICE of Ford Self-Serv- 
ice machines is provided 
by more than 200 trained 
Operators and Service men 
throughout the nation. 


INTEGRITY is attested by 
the reputation of the busi- 
ness organization that stands 
back of the Fordway Plan. 






*Look for the name 
FORD on every ball 


Write for brochure, 
"Sharing the Profits— 
the FORDWAY" 


FORD 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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FIRETRAP HOSPITALS 
(From page 10) 


section can be moved. Ina properly 
designed hospital it is not necessary 
to evacuate the patients in case of 
fire; only those in immediate danger 
need be moved to another location 
within the building. 

Finally, all highly combustible sur- 
faces—plywood, fibreboard and other 
flash-burning materials in such ex- 
tensive use today—should be coated 
with a fire retardative paint approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
which tests and approves the phys- 
ical properties of building materials. 

The hospital risk, of course, is ag- 
gravated by the inability of most of 
the occupants to take care of them- 
selves: many can’t walk, many can’t 
be taken out of bed without grave 
risk, hence the evacuation problem 
is monumental. The best solution is 
the tubular fire escape which makes 
it possible to lift a bed-ridden patient 
on his mattress, push the mattress 
through the chute door, and let him 
slide safely to the ground where he 
can be picked up and carried away. 
The angle of the tube is such that the 
mattress will stop at the bottom 
opening: in other words, the helpless 
patient won’t shoot out on the ground 
and break his neck. And the incline 
is so gentle that other patients fol- 
lowing behind will not bang into the 
first one and injure him. Thousands 
of these tubular escapes are in use 
all over the country. If, as at St. 
Anthony’s, nobody has the wit to 
resort to them, they are of little 
value; properly used, they are price- 
less. 


Bur with or without these pre- 
cautions, the crying need in our hos- 
pitals today is emergency training 
for the personnel—all of the per- 
sonnel. Fire drills once a month are 
none too frequent. And at periodic 
intervals every employee in the es- 
tablishment should have fire extin- 
guisher practice on actual bonfires, 
a burning trash basket or something 
of the sort. “Dry runs” leave much 
to be desired. 

Every floor or every section should 
have a fire warden among the nurses 
or other employees, charged with 
specific duties: supervising the eva- 
cuation of patients from that area; 
checking on stragglers; seeing that 
windows and doors are closed, ete. 
And, of course, every nurse should 
be drilled and drilled in the course 
of action she is to take under varying 
circumstances: the most likely exits; 
how to get the patients there, etc. 
This seems perfectly obvious—yet 
not a single fire escape out of five 
was used at St. Anthony’s. Of those 





who did escape, at least fifteen 
jumped wildly from windows and 
were injured. 

Finally, rigorous fire inspections 
should be held every week or two by 
department heads with a sharp eye 
for housekeeping conditions, and a 
monthly inspection by a fire depart- 
ment officer should cover less ob- 
vious hazards. Since those blood 
brothers, spontaneous ignition and 
rubbish, are the third and fourth 
most frequent causes of hospital fires 
(with smoking and wiring first and 
second), the importance of this 
vigilance is self-evident. One unique 
approach to this precaution is em- 
ployed by a large Pennsylvania 
sanitarium, Pocono Haven, where 
the members of each department 
inspect some other designated de- 
partment at regular intervals. This 


* * * * x * * 


Certainly women can create master- 
pieces: look how many men there are 
in the world. —M. A. 


* * * * * * * 


is much better than self-inspection, 
for no punches are pulled in the 
grading. 

The best man to supervise such a 
training program is your local fire 
chief or one of his officers: they 
know what it’s all about and will be 
glad to cooperate. The average su- 
perintendent or director knows no 
more about the countless ramifica- 
tions of fire than the ordinary lay- 
man, hence any program under his 
direction is apt to be weak. One 
exception to this rule, however, is 
Dr. P. J. G. Morgan, who operates 
a hospital in East Windsor, Ontario. 
Famous all over Canada for his in- 
terest in fire prevention, Dr. Morgan 
long ago instituted a thorough train- 
ing course very much as outlined 
above. Once a month he has a full 
drill routine with the local fire de- 
partment responding. And every day 
as he makes his rounds he will stop 
some nurse and say: “What would 
you do if the fire alarm rang right 
now?” 

When she starts to explain, he 
stops her short. “Don’t tell me,” he 
says, “show me.” 

The local fire chief contends that 
Dr. Morgan’s institution is the safest 
hospital in Canada. And when that 
approach to the problem becomes 
more universal, we will lose infi- 
nitely fewer lives in the very places 
people go in the hope of saving their 
lives! THE END 
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PROBLEM: How will National Kids’ 
Day affect the work of the Committee 
on Underprivileged Child? 


ANSWER: National Kids’ Day gives 
this committee an opportunity to cap- 
italize on the fine nation-wide publicity 
given this program. It will enable the 
committee to plan ways and means for 
raising funds for its Underprivileged 
Child projects. While National Kids’ 
Day honors all children, it does provide 
this opportunity to assist those who are 
less fortunate. 


PROBLEM: What can our club do to 
encourage young people of this area to 
stay on the farms and to increase their 
interest in purchasing farms of their 
own? 


ANSWER: Invite young farm operators 
or prospective farmers to special meet- 
ings featuring speakers who will discuss 
opportunities and problems involved in 
purchasing and operating local farms. 

Another plan is to cooperate with 
county extension agents, soil conserva- 
tion specialists, and other technicians in 
arranging short courses in farm man- 
agement and ownership, and to other- 
wise assist young farmers who need ad- 
vice or help. 


PROBLEM: One of our members heard 
of a club in Kansas that raised consider- 
able money for its welfare work by sell- 
ing house markers. Many of the homes 
in our community are poorly marked. 
Because of this need, we believe we 
have a ready market for such an item, 
and wonder if we could secure more in- 
formation about this particular project. 


ANSWER: The Kiwanis Club of Liberal, 
Kansas raised over $500 recently by 
selling aluminum reflector house mark- 
ers manufactured by the M & M Manu- 





facturing Company of Amarillo, Texas. 
These markers had two legs which could 
be driven into the lawn near the curb. 
For further information, contact the 
secretary of the Liberal, Kansas club, 
or write directly to the M & M manu- 
facturing Company, Amarillo, Texas. 


PROBLEM: What sort of a guidance or 
leadership program should our club 
sponsor for pre-high school boys? We 
are looking for something new and dif- 
ferent to augment current community 
programs. 


ANSWER: A number of Kiwanis clubs 
are now sponsoring “Rinky Dink” clubs 
for the six to thirteen-year-old boys of 
their respective communities. The mot- 
to for these clubs is: “Rinky Dinks, One 
and All—Working Together to Elevate 
the Mind, Body and Spirit in a Drive 
Toward Good Citizenship.” 

A Service Department bulletin con- 
taining an explanation of this project, 
which includes a copy of the Rinky 
Dink constitution, has been sent to you. 


PROBLEM: In discussing plans to ex- 
pand our “try-out” or “work experience” 
program for the local high school stu- 
dents, the question came up about child 
labor laws. Our members are willing to 
permit these youngsters to work in their 
offices, plants, and so forth, to gain 
experience and to pay them nominal 
sums as an incentive. Would child labor 
laws apply in this instance? 


ANSWER: This question can be an- 
swered by your regional director of the 
US Wage-Hour Divisional. His address 
is on file at your local newspaper office 
or city hall. Federal child labor laws 
have been tightened and prohibit the 
employment of children under sixteen 
in most other jobs connected with the 
production of goods for inter-state com- 
merce. THE END 





circulated. 


Soviet Union.” 


such a cause. 





KIWANIS ATTENTION CALLED TO SOVIET PEACE PETITION 


TTENTION of Kiwanians everywhere is called to the statement of Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson regarding a Soviet peace petition now being 


Secretary Acheson says in part: “I am sure that the American people will 
not be fooled by the so-called ‘World Peace Appeal’ or ‘Stockholm Resolution’ 
now being circulated in this country for signatures. It should be recognized 
for what it is—a propaganda trick in the spurious ‘peace offensive’ of the 


The resolution was adopted last March, Secretary Acheson explains, at 
the Stockholm session of the “Partisans of Peace,” an international organiza- 
tion established by the communists, and the campaign for signatures in 
the United States is being promoted actively by members of that party. 

Since some of the major resolutions adopted by the delegates to Kiwanis 
International conventions for the past several years have denounced com- 
munism and other dangerous ideologies, Kiwanians will want to be on the 
alert against such a petition and against those seeking their signatures for 
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BRONZE 
TABLETS 


Pay tribute to your 
worthy members with 
dignified, permanent and 
economical bronze tab- 
lets @ Cost less than 
you think @ Send for 


free catalog showing 
honor rolls, memorials, 
awards, testimonials, 


etc. 

Bronze Tablet 
Headquarters 
UNITED STATES 
BRONZE SIGN CO. 
Incorporated 


570 Broadway, Dept. K 
New York 12, N.Y. 























/ Brother— 


Now I can 






At Kiwanis 
meetings , 






I discovered an 
amazing new electronic 
way to hear again with startling clarity! 
Now I really enjoy Kiwanis meetings for 
the first time since I became hard of hear- 
ing. I understand what goes on and feel 
like one of the crowd again. What a 
wonderful difference this hearing discoy- 
ery makes in my whole life! And even 
my Club Fellows don’t notice that I wear 
an aid—because NO BUTTON SHOWS 
IN MY EAR! I urge all hard-of-hearing 
folks to get a valuable FREE 
BOOK that tells all about 
this new electronic way to 
hear. Mail coupon for. yours 
today! 


vuoi, 3 
eltone ap 
One-Unit 
Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 248-C 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL FREE BOOK—COUPON 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 248-C ; 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. ' 
Please send me, without obligation, 
valuable, new FREE BOOK that tells 
how I may HEAR AGAIN without a 
1 
i 
( 






PHYSICAL 
MEDICINE 


button showing in my ear. 
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PRINT: YOUR OWN 
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a Amazing results in sales, ai onl ae 
tacts... saves time and money . . _ ver 
to use GEM STE NCIL Dl DU LICAT! Ri 4 
a ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
a every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with = supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a G EM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid or a 10 days, send — 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions ask 

The GEM must sell itself. you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 103 
6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. 
SEND NO MONEY ~ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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BURROUGHS 


General Purpose 


CASH REGISTER 


Now at a really low price! 


The Burroughs General Purpose Cash 
Register brings you all the advantages of 
a cash register and adding machine in 
one low-priced unit. It records and identi- 
fies every cash or charge sale—every 
“received on account” or “no sale” trans- 
action—on a locked-in detail tape! It 
identifies clerk handling transaction. It 
allows you to take an instant total at any 
time to balance your cash! 

And that isn’t all! It’s a fast addin 
machine—to help you with your ban 
deposit slips, charge statements and other 
figuring work. Small down payment, 
easy terms. Consult your local telephone 
directory or use the coupon. 


- Burroughs 


| Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Please send free illustrated booklet | 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 





| “Bigger Profits through Better Control.” 
| Name 





| Street 











BIG MAN 
(From page 15) 


Others said it was the dream of an 
idealist. 

Finally, in 1938, twenty-two men 
met to hear Dr. Spelman’s report on 
existing conditions and a plan for 
building a hospital. In his simple, 
unpretentious way, he explained the 
inadequacies, the handicaps, and in 
summing it up said, “It isn’t a ques- 
tion of whether we can afford to 
build a hospital, but rather, can we 
afford to stand by and see our loved 
ones die for lack of medical care?” 
He had figured it out from every 
angle. “If we can raise $11,000 we 
can begin with a fourteen-bed hos- 
pital. We will have a place to prac- 
tice modern methods. We can get 
patients to surgery promptly, make 
modern medicines available to all, 
make systematic checkups and, most 
important of all, we can save lives.” 

The meeting was made up of farm- 
ers and stockmen who knew and 
respected the record of this earnest 
young man. 

They felt the vital need; they had 
confidence in his plan. They were 
willing to take a chance, and to prove 
it they raised $5500 in pledges at that 
meeting. Shortly afterward, they 
sold 100 shares of Community Hos- 
pital Stock, at $110 a share. Soon 
the building began to take shape. 

One block from the business sec- 
tion the new Community Hospital 
emerged, a low, rambling, two story 
building of red tile, simply designed 
for practicality and low operating 
costs. 

Under Dr. Spelman’s guidance, the 
hospital was so carefully planned to 
the minutest detail that, without 
county, state or federal aid, it was 
completed for less than $9000. 

A non-profit system, called the 
Community Hospital Association, 
was organized to operate the institu- 
tion. The hospital was a successful 
venture from the very beginning. 
The accruing dividends were care- 
fully reserved for expansion. In 1942 
the first addition was built, adding 
eleven beds. 

The original waiting room has 
been converted into a lecture room 
where the staff meets daily for dis- 
cussion and instruction. A _ small 
lobby and more spacious waiting 
room have been added. There are 
two wards, seven two-bed rooms and 
fourteen private rooms. The interior 
is attractive, cheerful and always 
immaculate. 

The second floor is built on ground 
level at the rear, eliminating the 
need for a costly elevator. The 
kitchen is modern and streamlined; 





the cooks are local women who serve 
excellent meals. 

The corporation now has approxi- 
mately $130,000 invested in the proj- 
ect, which is about one-third the 
estimated cost of a hospital of its 
capacity at present prices. 

The hospital serves a five county 
area, has four doctors on its staff and 
a number of associate staff members 
in nearby towns. The ten graduate 
nurses and eight nurses aides receive 
the same wages paid in large city 
hospitals. 

Dr. Spelman takes pride in the 
fact that Smithville was the first 
town in the United States to accept 
a Blue Cross pre-pay plan as a 
community. He is weaving his life 
into the history of Smithville as 
beautifully and as completely as a 
thread weaves an intricate design 


into colorful tapestry. THE END 
* * * * * 
30. Anniversary Clubs 
Cleveland, Ohio......... October 19 
l),, Anniversary Clubs 
Connersville, Indiana ....October 1 
Morgantown, 

West Virginia ........ October 1 
Pueblo, Colorado........ October 4 
Kearney, Nebraska..... . October 5 
Portland, Indiana....... October 5 
Winchester, Kentucky. ...October 12 
Parkersburg, 

West Virginia ........ October 15 
Billings, Montana....... October 18 
Independence, Kansas... .October 19 
Santa Ana, California. ...October 20 
South Saint Paul, 

ee ee ere October 21 
Rock Hill, South Carolina October 22 
Geneseo, Illinois ........ October 23 
Beaumont, Texas........ October 26 


Watertown, South Dakota October 27 


0), Anniversary Clubs 


Gilroy, California ....... October 6 
Wrens, Georgia......... October 6 
Sanford, North Carolina. .October 7 
Sulphur, Oklahoma..... . October 7 
Dover, New Hampshire. ..October 13 
Plymouth, Michigan..... October 13 
Calexico, California ..... October 16 
Glouster, Ohio.......... October 16 
Inverness, Florida....... October 16 
Cocoa, Florida.......... October 19 
Hollidaysburg, 

Pennsylvania ........ October 20 
Ventura, California...... October 22 
Shelbyville, Indiana ..... October 26 
Hampton, Virginia ...... October 27 
Sonoma, California...... October 28 
Park Ridge, Illinois... ... October 30 
* ~ * = * 
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An Excellent Item For 


Year End Business Give-Away with 


Great Personal Appeal 


Kiwanis clubs selling this great new pocket stapler 
are more enthusiastic than ever. Here’s a typical ex- 
ample: “Enclosed is check to cover our second order 
for pocket staplers. Your Duo-Fast Pocket Stapler met 
with instant approval by our Kiwanis members and we 
hope to have another order very shortly.” Local busi- 
nessmen are quick to realize the value of imprinted 
pocket staplers as business reminders. Large quantity 
orders are easy to obtain, and your club’s Underpriv- 
ileged Child Fund will grow by leaps and bounds. 
Through special arrangement by a Kiwanian, an execu- 
tive of the Duo-Fast Company, all Kiwanis clubs can 
now sell these pocket staplers at quantity discounts to 
anyone and obtain a substantial commission for your 
U.P.C. Fund. Remember—you can still sell them indi- 
vidually to club members at $3.00 each and the secretary 
retains $1.00 for your fund (see back cover August 
issue). 


Here Is How Your Club’s Fund Grows 
Secure an order for 200 staplers at $2.05 each and 


your club receives $61.50! 


An order for only 50 staplers at $2.24 each will 


deliver $22.40! 


A BIG MONEY MAKER For Your Club 


Quantity Price Schedule 


a “knockout” advertising gift item that will 


cs for your club! 







Individual sales mes- 
sage imprinted as 
shown—$5.00 extra for 
any quantity. 






The new Duo-Fast Pocket Stapler staples up to 16 
sheets and holds 100 staples. Five attractive colors in 
sparkling chrome finish. Also in 14K gold (write for 
prices). Ideal for accountants, -secretaries, salesmen 
and executives. 














2449 | $2.46each| 100-240 | $2.05 each 
50-99 | $2.24each | 250-499 | $1.89 each 


~ 500 or over subject to additional discount 


Send all orders through your Kiwanis club secretary. (With 
small orders, include check.) Orders for 24 or more subject fo 
credit upon application. 








DUO-FAST C0., 4017 No. Damen Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND SERVICE- PRICE #12.50 


P77 ber 
dee aa> JACK ADAIR 


RY MINSTREL shows 
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MEMORIALS + PLAQUES 
HONOR ROLLS 


Special designs to fit any need. 
Also stock designs in many styles 
and sizes. Quality work. 35 years 
experience. Write for catalog “KK” 


GENERAL BRONZE CORP. 
Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 


SELL KIWANIS SOAP 


A new and novel means of raising money 
for your club’s youth activities. The soap is 
a French milled soap of superb quality, and 
fragrance, with the Kiwanis emblem im- 
pressed on every cake. Write for a most 
liberal offer to Kiwanis clubs. 


The Ivy Company 
fowned by Kiwanians) 
Green Lane, Penna. 

















50 IMPORTED TULIPS only $4.50 


Beautiful Dutch tu- 
lips imported from 
Holland. Special 
price $4.50 for 50 
large assorted bulbs. 
Order before Oct. 10. 
Plant during Octo- 
ber. Send check or 
money order to: 


e@ PELLA KIWANIS e 
Pella, lowa 





OFFER LIMITED 
ORDER TODAY! 


















Be sure to get your FREE copy of 1950 
catalog of Ladies’ Night entertainment. 
hit programs, laughter-filled, easy to 
present, low in cost. Read our unqualified 
guarantee that insures your program’s 
success. Write for book NOW. 

THE PARTY GUILD, Dept. 9 


1411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, til. 








CAN OVER 300 KIWANIS 
CLUBS BE WRONG??? 


NOT when over 89% use our services year after 
year, many annually for 20 years, as their 
MAIN FUND RAISING PROJECT. 


We have helped raise over $20,000,000 for Civic 
and Charitable Causes 
Details Free on Request—Write NOW! 
JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING CO. 
Est. 1903 


Fostoria, Ohio 


Rogers Bidg. 























Help Yourself 
To 


FREE 
INFORMATION! 


See The New 
Advertising Index, 
Page 55. 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Tuere’s someruinc in the makeup of 
most Americans that causes them to fall 
under the spell of pageantry—whether 
it be a circus, the county fair, or a 
grandiose parade. And that same love 
of the extravagant carries over into 
their screen tastes. For that reason, there 
can be little doubt that Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox’s mammoth, sweeping, Techni- 
colored production of Thomas B. Cos- 
tain’s best-selling novel, THE BLACK 
ROSE, will score a tremendous success 
with the majority of movie-goers. 

This is the story of an embittered 
young Saxon noble (Tyrone Power) 
who sets out to see the wonders of 
Cathay, and joins up with an army 
which is escorting a caravan of faithful 
subjects bearing gifts to the Great Khan. 
Obviously the very nature of the story, 
set in the post-Crusades era, lends it- 
self to pageantry as few stories could. 
And certainly the studio, which filmed 
the story in Italy, has spared neither 
cost nor imagination in giving it the 
artistic scope it deserved. 

Unlike many previous pictures which 
have been made on the grand, sweeping 
scale, the performances in THE BLACK 
ROSE are not lost or minimized against 
the background of pageantry. To the 
contrary, many Power fans will find his 
characterization of the bewildered young 
nobleman in search of something to 
cling to, one of his best. And there can 
be no doubt that Orson Welles, as a 
ruthless yet cultured killer, gives his 
best performance since Citizen Kane. 

I heartily recommend this one for the 
entire family. 


Whatever Producer Samuel 

Goldwyn sets out to do, he can 
i usually be counted on to excel. 

And when he turns to murder 
melodramas, as he has in EDGE OF 
DOOM, starring Dana Andrews, Farley 
Granger and Joan Evans, the results are 
something to shout about or shudder 
over, depending on your reaction to that 
particular form of entertainment. This 
much is certain, however; this picture’s 
theme, keynoted by tragedy and futility, 
definitely excludes it from the list of 
suitable film fare for youngsters. The 
story, briefly, is that of a young man 
whose abnormal devotion to his mother 
leads, on her death, to a series of 
horrifying and heartbreaking events, 
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2 y By 
JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 
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beginning with the murder of a priest 
who attempts to dissuade the grief- 
stricken youth from giving his mother 
a funeral which he cannot afford. 
Eventually, through the influence of a 
younger and more understanding priest, 
the obsessed lad finds peace for his 
tormented mind by returning to the 
Church to confess his crime and prepare 
for his punishment. 


Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer has 
, ‘ come up with another gay, 

sparkling musical comedy in 

SUMMER STOCK, which will 
have the Judy Garland fans (and their 
number is legion) standing in block- 
long lines to welcome her back. Nor 
will they be disappointed, despite the 
fact that it is a plumper and somehow 
less girlish Judy than they have known 
in the past. Nevertheless, she proves 
once again that there’s no one in the 
business who can sell a song better, or 
bring a tear to the eye more quickly, 
with her natural flair for pathos. Gene 
Kelly plays her romantic interest, and 
dances a neat array of clever routines 
as only Kelly can. The story, as is 
usually the case with musicals, isn’t 
much to shout about, but somehow 
when there are Judy Garland and Gene 
Kelly around to listen to and watch, no 
one seems to mind. It’s beautifully 
photographed in Technicolor and pro- 
vides an hour and a half of really high 
quality entertainment for the entire 
family. 


KISS TOMORROW GOOD- 
Sa BYE is one of those sordid, 

scalp-tingling movies that seem 

to be especially suitable for 
the talents of James Cagney. And for 
those who appreciate Mr. Cagney in his 
familiar role of a tough, sadistic crim- 
inal, this will undoubtedly be welcomed 
as one of the best. But, by no stretch 
of the imagination could it possibly be 
considered family entertainment. It 
would be especially detrimental for im- 
pressionable young people, because of 
the manner in which the ruthless, 
warped killer is portrayed as a thor- 
oughly likable and ofttimes jovial sort 
of fellow who seems to draw more sym- 
pathy to his side than to that of the law. 
As a matter of fact, the police are de- 
picted as the lowest type of crooks who, 
by and large, appear to be in cahoots 
with the underworld. 
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Bob Hope, in the role of a ham 

actor who is mistaken for a 
} British nobleman visiting the 

wild and woolly West, is a 
comedy premise that couldn’t very well 
fail. Add to that a swell cast, headed 
by co-star Lucille Ball, some magnifi- 
cently effective Technicolor photog- 
raphy, clever direction and dialogue, 
and you come up with FANCY PANTS, 
one of the funniest bits of slapstick 
buffoonery of the year. The hilarious 
scene in which Hope arranged a fox 
hunt for President Theodore Roosevelt 
will undoubtedly go down as one of the 
funniest scenes in movie history, and 
one that’s guaranteed to have the whole 
family rolling in the aisles. I’d suggest 
putting this one way up toward the top 
of your family’s entertainment list for 
the fall months. 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
TREASURE ISLAND is Walt 
Disney’s first complete de- 
i parture from cartoon char- 

acters, and he proves that he 
can weave sheer entertainment magic 
with live characters as he has always 
done with pen and ink. Superlative 
fare for the family. 

BROKEN ARROW (James Stewart- 
Debra Paget-Jeff Chandler) is just 
about perfect family entertainment, and 
certainly a real triumph from the stand- 
point of artistic achievement. A page out 


of history, when Indian and white men 
fought for the Arizona territory. 

THE MEN (Marlon Brando-Teresa 
Wright). A fine and forceful story of 
America’s paralyzed war veterans and 
the doctors and nurses who help them 
on the road back. 

THE JACKIE ROBINSON STORY 
(Jackie Robinson). A stirring and in- 
spirational story of a fine athlete and a 
great gentleman. 


THE FURIES (Barbara Stan- 
wyck-Wendell Corey-Walter 
Huston). A strictly adult type 
western dealing with a daugh- 
ter’s revenge upon her father. 

CRISIS (Cary Grant-Jose Ferrer) isa 
grim, often unpleasant melodrama about 
a doctor and a political despot. 

THE ASPHALT JUNGLE (Sterling 
Hayden-Jean Hagen). A heavy crime 
thriller combining seamy characters and 
sordid realism. Tops for chill-seeking 
adults, but strictly out of bounds for 
the youngsters. 

SUNSET BOULEVARD (Gloria 
Swanson-William Holden). Mother and 
dad shouldn’t be misled by that Thumbs 
Down rating. This is one of the finest 
motion pictures ever turned out in 
Hollywood, but when recommending 
pictures for the family trade, as is the 
case here, the verdict has to be in the 


negative. 
THE END 





ONE LANGUAGE 
(From page 13) 


present tense end in “as;” the past 

tense, “is;” the future tense, “os;” 

the conditional, “us;” the infinitive, 

“i.” the imperative, “u.” The suffix 

“in” forms the feminine counterpart 

of words. The suffix “ist,” as in Eng- 

lish, means a person professionally 
or regularly connected with what is 
expressed by the root word. Adjec- 
tives always agree with their nouns. 

The plural is found by adding “j” to 

the noun “o” ending, and the letter 

“n” is added to the tail of the object 

word. The following conversation is 

an example: 

Sinjoro Allen: “Pardonu, sinjoro, 
cu vi parolas Esperante ?” 
(Pardon, sir, do you speak Espe- 
ranto?) 

Sinjoro Patois: “Jes, mi estas Espe- 
rantisto. Bonan vesperon! Cu mi 
povas helpi vin?” 

(Yes, I am an Esperantist. Good 
evening! May I help you?) 

Sinjoro Allen: “Dankon, jes. Mi es- 

tas de Usono kaj nun vizitas Pari- 
zon. Mi petas, ¢u estas bona hotelo 
proksime ?” 
(Thank you, yes. I am from the 
United States and now am visiting 
Paris. Please, is there a good hotel 
nearby? ) 

Sinjoro Patois: “Jes, la hotelo ‘Petit’ 
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ée la angulo estas bona hotelo. Gi 
estas tre moderna, kaj kun bonaj, 
molaj, komfortaj litoj! La resto- 
racio estas bona, ankati. Gi estas 
malgranda restoracio, sed pura 
kaj moderna.” 

(Yes, the Petit Hotel at the corner 
is a good hotel. It is very modern, | 
and with good, soft, comfortable | 
beds. The restaurant ts good, also. 
It is a small restaurant, but clean 
and modern.) 

Sinjoro Allen: “Vi estas tre bon- 
kora.” 

(You are very kind.) 

Sinjoro Patois: “Ho, estas nenio!... 
Esperantisto de Usono? Bone! 
Bone! Mi tre gojas renkonti Ame- 
rikanon. Mi multe interesigas pri 
via lando! . . . Cu vi havas sufiée 
tempo transiri la straton al la kate- 
dralo? La muziko estas bela!” 
(Oh, it’s nothing! . . . An Espe- 
rantist from the United States? 
Good! Good! I am very happy to 
meet an American. I am much 
interested in your country! ... Do 
you have enough time to go across 
the street to the cathedral? The 
music is beautiful!) 

Sinjoro Allen: “Dankon, jes. Ni 
iru!... Muziko ankat estas inter- 
nacia lingvo, cu ne?” 

(Thank you, yes. Let’s go!... 
Music also is an international lan- 





guage, isn’t it?) THE END 


CUT OFFICE COSTS! 


MAKE COPIES THIS NEW 
















1-Minute Way 


Make low-cost copies 
direct from photos, charts, 
drawings, letters, original 
records... fast! 


Everything 
you need for 
making pho- 
tocopies all in 
one compact unit— 
always ready for in- 
stant use. The new 
APECO COPY- 
CABINET makes 
exact copies—one or 
many—on a mo- 
ment’s notice. 
- Closes into an “extra 
working counter’’. No 
darkroom necessary! Any- 
one can operate in sub- 
dued office light! Occupies 
only 26"x18’ of floor space. 


$225 


Complete 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Pet OSS emeseamaw 








| 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. ‘ ' 
2849 WN. Clark St., Dept. @K950, Chicago 14, Il!. ' 


Please let me have FREE literature and full ! 
information on the new APECO COPY- 
CABINET, and your new simplified method 8 


for making photo-like copies. ] 
PO ONE Bin cccdneciscsdencsawenes ys i 
OCS SER SEE EN AO ee | 
CT ia ba 0's sak dh hcecnncsianceses | 
CUP ORE TOR iccccocceess UME secceesss 8 





THE PERFECT GIFT FOR 
YOUR HOLIDAY LIST 


CHRISTMAS 


Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


A wonderful 72-page collection of 
varied Christmas literature and art, 
rich in color and design, appealing to 
all ages. Here is your answer for a 
holiday gift for your employees, cus- 
tomers and friends. Quantity purchas- 
es imprinted with personal greetings 
on special page. 


; Gift Edition, $1.00 
Specially priced in quantity 


For further information write to 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Dept. K-1 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 





























Program Problema 7 Bs. 
sHow JOHN OTT movies 


with famous time-lapse photography — especially 
suitable for clubs, churches, schools. 

FLOWER FILMS with remarkable time-lapse 
pictures of growing flowers, amazing plant oddi- 
ties, delightful Waltz of Flowers. How to Grow 
Iris, Dohlia, Gladiolus, Roses. 16mm sound-color. 


WHEELS-A-ROLLING Colorful, exciting pag- 
ecnt on the history of transportation with original 
narrators and symphony orchestra os featured Chi- 
cago R.R. Fair — 16mm — Sound & Color. 


OUR CHANGING WORLD Story of earth's 
creation and geological development. History of 
plant and animal life shown in dramatic time- 
lapse and microscopic pictures. Nature's geo- 
logical wonders in glorious color, climaxed by 
unique calendar of the ages. Scientifically accu- 
rate. Inspirational, educational en- 
tertainment for any audience. 16mm 
sound-color—1! hr., 15 min. 


Write for FREE BULLETIN 



























JOHN OTT FILM LIBRARY. Inc. 


730 ELM STREET — WINNETKA, ILL 








NEWMAN MEMORIALS 
Hand - tooled cast bronze 
Plaques, honor rolls and 
nameplates ... equal to the 
finest since 1882. 

FREE foiders in colors, 
suggestions, estimates. ra p 
WRITE US TODAY. SEN Cy 
Dept. K-M 










SHRP wrwmny snort 
2 Cincinnati 3, Ohio 








VALOR AWARDS 


Strengthen 
Youth Safety Programs 


5” x 7” hand tooled copper placques ideal 
- , for presentation by 
your Kiwanis club to 
outstanding boys and 
girls in your commu- 
s nity. Placques hand 
made by a West 
4 Bloomfield Kiwanian. 
Names of donating 
m club, recipient and 
date inscribed. © Ki- 
wanis Club of West 
Bloomfield. 
Write 
WEST BLOOMFIELD, 
KIWANIS CLUB 
P. 0. Box 43 
Keego Harbor, Michigan 


Two week delivery — $10.00 POSTPAID 


7 SUNRAY PARK 
HEALTH RESORT 


\é FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
re " AND CHRONIC CASES 


waite FOR BOOKLE! 
(25 Sw 30™ COURT 
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SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/,” 
x 16/2” x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 


wood Emblem on front. 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, 


Send for Our Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 
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City Insurance Costs 

Competitive bidding has reduced by 
almost ninety per cent the cost of 
burglary, robbery and messenger in- 
surance to the City of Milwaukee. The 
city recently paid $410 in insurance 
premiums for three-year coverage on 
burglary, robbery and messenger insur- 
ance as compared to $1200 paid for the 
same insurance one year before com- 
petitive bids were first asked. The first 
year of competitive bidding for insur- 
ance cut yearly coverage costs to $800. 
The second year bids were received, 
insurance costs dropped to $600. 

In advertising for bids, the city pre- 
pared specifications that indicated the 
type of coverage desired and gave de- 
tailed information about safeguards in- 
stalled in the city offices and types of 
vaults used by the city. 

Bidders were asked to quote separate 
prices on each of the three types of 
coverage. The city also required that 
policies offered must be in a stock or 
nonassesable mutual company. 

Bids were received from fourteen 
local agencies of stock insurance com- 
panies. Bid prices on the safe, vault and 
burglary in the treasurer’s office ranged 
from $29 to $157, while the price of 
coverage for all interior robbery ranged 
from $106 to $396. Messenger service 
coverage bids were from $275 to $1000 
for three years. The lowest bidder in 
each category was awarded the insur- 
ance contract. 

Milwaukee carries no fire insurance 
on city buildings, but such coverage is 
carried with the state insurance depart- 
ment on the stock in the municipal 
storehouse and on the gasoline and oil 
bulk plant. 


Bicycle Thefts 

According to the International City 
Managers’ Associafion, a bicycle control 
program adopted by Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia city officials ten years ago has 
not only reduced the number of bicycles 
stolen in the city, but has increased the 
number of stolen bikes recovered by the 
police from fifty-two to eighty-eight 
per cent. And the plan has reduced 
bicycle accidents forty per cent. 

The Berkeley plan requires persons 
who buy or sell bicycles to obtain per- 
mits from the police. All sales and pur- 
chases of two-wheeler bikes must be 
reported. Yearly inspection, registra- 
tion and licensing of all bicycles in the 
city are also required. Responsibility 
for the program is centralized in the 
bicycle bureau, a unit of the police 
traffic division. 

Emphasis is placed on safety educa- 


tion as well as enforcement of the city’s 
bicycle ordinance, which covers riding 
on the sidewalks, parking of bikes and 
required equipment. A unique feature 
of the program is a bicycle traffic court, 
the personnel of which is selected from 
the senior and junior high schools and 
the parochial schools of the city. 


Sewer Rentals 

Many cities are utilizing sewer-service 
charges, the International City Man- 
agers’ Association reports. Collections 
from sewer rentals totaled more than 
$25,000,000 in 1948—the last year all 
cities reported total collections. Most 
cities that have adopted sewer rentals 
assess charges against residential as well 
as commercial users. 

Sewer service charges do not include 
special assessment for sewer construc- 
tion or fees charged at the time a sewer 
connection is made. They are periodical 
charges to the users of a sewer system, 
whether owner or renter, based upon 
the extent of their use of the sewer. 

Methods of computing sewer charges 
differ widely. The most popular are: 
on metered water consumption; on a 
fixed per cent of the water bill; by 
fixed uniform rates; on the number of 
plumbing fixtures; and on the number 
of sewer connections. 


New Parking Plan 

City officials of Coral Gables, Florida 
have come up with a different answer 
to the old puzzler—where to park cars 
in the downtown business area. 

Owners of vacant downtown property 
will lease their land to the city on a 
long-term basis, for periods ranging 
from fifty to ninety years. 

The city will pave the space thus 
obtained, install parking meters, and 
open parking lots. 

The city will not pay cash for leasing 
the land but will give the property 
owners thirty-five per cent of the reve- 
nue from the parking meters. 

An added feature of the plan is that 
it does not remove the property ac- 
quired by the city from the tax rolls. 
Instead, the city assumes the tax-paying 
responsibility of the owner and makes 
payments out of its share of the parking 
meter revenue. In addition, the city’s 
sixty-five per cent of the meter take 
will provide money to beautify the 
parking areas as well as to buy addi- 
tional parking space if it is needed. 

Parking areas will spread out like 
waves from the heart of the business 
district. The areas closest to the shop- 
ping district will be limited to from one 
to five hours parking time to provide 
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for persons coming downtown just to 
shop. In the outlying area, all day park- 
ing will be permitted. 

Property owners have been quick to 
cooperate. Here’s why: One property 
owner with an idle 100 by 100 foot lot 
which cost him $20,000, has leased it to 
the city for fifty years. Immediately his 
taxes stopped and he began to receive 
$1200 a year income from the land. On 
a fifty-year lease he receives $60,000 
on a $20,000 piece of property, and he 
still owns the land. 


Police and Firemen Dictate 


In at least forty-two cities, reporting by 
policemen and firemen has been speeded 
up by the use of mechanical dictating 
equipment which is connected to police 
telephone box systems and switchboards 
and to fire department communications 
equipment. 

Upon completion of investigations, 
policemen and firemen may dictate their 
reports to be transcribed in the office. 
The entire process has reduced time 
spent by the firemen and policemen at 
headquarters, reduced overtime accu- 
mulated in report writing and has 
resulted in better reports. 

Among major cities making use of 
mechanical dictating equipment for 
police or fire departments are: Balti- 
more, Maryland; Denver, Colorado; 
Detroit, Michigan; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Mem- 
phis and Nashville, Tennessee; New 
York, New York; Seattle, Washington; 
St. Louis, Missouri; and Washington, 
De, 


Maine Aids Small Business 


Maine is alleviating financial woes that 
beset small businesses, the American 
Society of Planning Officials reports. 
Under an act passed by the 1949 legis- 
lature, a newly created state develop- 
ment credit corporation has been set up 
to provide venture capital for estab- 
lishing or expanding a small business 
enterprise. Working funds of the cor- 
poration are expected to total about 
$1,500,000. 

Capital for the new corporation will 
come from the sale of $50,000 capital 
stock and from banks and insurance 
companies that become members of the 
corporation. The program of the corpo- 
ration will be geared to those of mem- 
ber banks, building and loan associa- 
tions and insurance companies. 

Upon call from the corporation’s 
board, member institutions will furnish 
funds, not exceeding two and one-half 
per cent of their capital and surplus, for 
loans. The corporation will charge the 
usual rate of interest for loans and all 
losses will be absorbed by members in 
the same proportion as their contribu- 
tions to the capitalization. 

Loan requests will be screened by the 
general manager of the corporation, 
after getting the advice of a local board 
of businessmen and bankers. This board 
will assess the proposed new business 
or business expansion in relation to the 
economy of the community and make 
sure that no local bank is able to handle 
the loan directly. THE END 
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Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
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Office, 


SPEECHES."=:. OCCASION 


A speech for almost any purpose, especially good 
for club, lodge, church, school, business, banquet 
or community affairs, $2. Shipped on 10 days 
approval to Kiwanians. Keep book 10 days then 
pay $2 or return for full credit. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
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_ SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
etc. 19” front x 18” high 
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Q. Please advise if our delegates to 
the International convention in Miami 
are entitled to four attendance credits. 


A. The Official Attendance Rules pro- 
vide in part that credit for attendance 
shall be granted to a Kiwanian who is 
absent from a meeting or meetings of 
his own club in going to, attending, and 
returning from an International con- 
vention (provided he is officially regis- 
tered); and that this privilege shall not 
extend “beyond a period of thirty days.” 

It seems reasonable that a member 
of your club, located at a distant point 
from Miami, would require approxi- 
mately three weeks by car or train to 
make a round trip to Miami. He would 
also have about a week’s stay in the 
convention city. 


Q. How can we promote a better 
understanding of the Official Attend- 
ance Rules so that our members will 
take advantage of the opportunities 
for earning “makeups?” 


A. Sponsor club meeting programs at 
reasonable intervals on the subject of 
attendance. Use the panel discussion 
type of program followed by a question 
and answer period. 

Carry articles on attendance in your 
club’s weekly bulletin. Such articles can 
be prepared by your committee on 
Attendance and Membership. 

Include an explanation of the attend- 
ance requirements and the provisions of 
the Official Attendance Rules in your 
club’s education program for new 
members. 


Q. Our board of directors has 
passed a resolution to close the board 
meetings to the membership. Is this 
good policy? 


A. Most clubs find it a distinct ad- 
vantage to have as many committee 
chairmen and members as_ possible 
attend meetings of the board of direc- 
tors. A policy such as your board has 
adopted would also deprive club mem- 
bers of attendance makeup opportunity 
as provided in the Official Attendance 
Rules. 

It is recognized that there are matters 
which the board should discuss with 
complete freedom. Most boards hold the 
consideration of such matters until the 
end of the board meeting and then vote 
to go into executive session. At that 
time the president thanks non-members 
of the board for their attendance and 
advises them that the board is going 
into its closed executive session. 


Q. Does a “100 per cent meeting” 
mean that every member of the club 
must be present, or does it include 
makeups? 


A. A 100 per cent attendance meeting 
may include makeups. 


Q. Our club bylaws provide for no 
standing committee on New Club 
Building. Who, then, is responsible on 
the club level for this important phase 
of Kiwanis development? 


A. The club president. Article VI, 
Section 4 of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws states in part that the 
president shall “promote the growth of 
Kiwanis in adjacent territory.” 


Q. How long after dues become 
due should a member be considered 
not in good standing? 


A. Article V of the Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws states: “Any active, 
reserve or privileged member being 
two (2) months in arrears in the pay- 
ment of dues shall automatically stand 
suspended and shall be so notified in 
writing by the secretary.” 


Q. Our weekly club bulletin is not 
filling the bill. It seems we need to 
include copy other than local club 
member news. What is the Weekly 
Club Bulletin service offered by 
Kiwanis International? 


A. The Weekly Club Bulletin is pre- 
pared and issued by Kiwanis Inter- 
national to meet such needs. It is a 
four-page, 812”x5%” bulletin. Pages 
one and four carry printed stories of 
what is happening in other Kiwanis 
clubs, and news on the district and 
International levels. Pages two and 
three, the inside pages, are left blank 
for the subscribing club to mimeograph 
or print its own notices. Half of page 
four is left blank so the club editor can 
fold the bulletins and address them for 
mailing. The bulletin may be obtained 
at the rate of two cents a copy in num- 
bers corresponding to the club mem- 
bership. It is issued each week. Any 
Kiwanis club may subscribe to this 
service by writing to the General Office. 


Q. One of our members has had 
a perfect attendance record for the 
past five years. He is planning a trip 
to England and wants to know how 
he can retain his 100 per cent attend- 
ance record. 


A. Perfect attendance is not based on 
consecutive years. By action of the 
Board of Trustees of Kiwarris Inter- 
national, perfect attendance tabs are 
now awarded to denote the total num- 
ber of years of perfect attendance. This 
member will start on his sixth year of 
perfect attendance from the first meeting 
he attends upon his return. THE END 
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READERSHIP 

Ads appearing in The Kiwanis Magazine 
received an average of 22% greater reader 
interest than identical or similar 

ads appearing in two leading business 

and general publications during a 

recent independent survey. 


MARKET 


76.6% of all Kiwanians control the buying 
in their business 
26 persons are employed by the average 
Kiwanian 
2.9 passenger cars are used in the business of 
the average Kiwanian 
3.1 trucks are used in the business of the 
average Kiwanian 
80.5 %* are home owners 
92.5% * are married 
83.3%* are in the upper middle or high in- 
come brackets 
82.1%* are between the ages of 26 and 55 


* According to Daniel Starch & Staff 
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Yes, any three 


for only $1.00 





THE OTHER FATHER 
by Laura Z. Hobson 





What happens when a man’s 
life is torn three ways—by 
his wife, by his children, by 
the woman he loves? By 
author of national best seller, 
GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT. 


(Publisher's list price $3.00.) 





THE ARCH OF STARS 
by Clifford Lindsey Alderman 





An exciting and colorful story 
of two women and the man 
they loved, adrift on the surg- 
ing tide of history. 


(Publisher's list price $3.00.) 





THE PARASITES 


by Daphne du Maurier 





Though closer than man and 
wife, they could never be to- 
gether. By the author of RE- 
BECCA and many other na- 


tional best sellers. 
(Publisher's list price $3.00.) 





LITTLE BOY LOST 
by Marghanita Laski 





A haunting, heart-tugging 
modern novel which has the 
reality of life and the mean- 
ing of a arse 


t price $2.75.) 
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of best sellers 
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SEND NO MO NEY. Just sign and mail the coupon below and Sears Readers Club will rush you the three 


best selling novels of your choice—two as an enrollment gift and one as your first Club selection. 





Think of it! Save up to $8.00 right now and as much as 66% 


on all future books you buy as a member of Sears 


Readers Club. Take advantage of Sears, Roebuck’s generous offer and join Sears Readers Club today. 


Only Sears, Roebuck and Co. makes this generous offer 


Sears makes this generous offer to show you the wonder- 
ful advantages of joining Sears Readers Club right now. 
The outstanding books you see here are ex¢ amples of the 
kind of exciting reading and important savings you will 
enjoy as a member of Sears newest book club. No other 
book club brings you such wonderful reading at such 
amazingly low prices. Only Sears Readers Club makes 
this spectacular offer! 

Take your choice of any 3 and you have a bargain that 
can’t be beaten anywhere. 

Think of it! Books by such famous writers as Laura Z. 
Hobson, Daphne du Maurier, and Ayn Rand. Best sell- 
ers like LITTLE BOY LOST, THE FOUNTAINHEAD, THE PARA- 
SITES, and THE OTHER FATHER. Novels with glamour and 
excitement like THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE and THE ARCH OF 
stars! Your choice of any three of these absorbing books 
—all 3 for only $1.00! 


Don’t wait. Take advantage of this astonishing offer 
right now and save up to $8.00 on the prices you would 
pay if you went out to buy them! 


The best in modern fiction at an unbelievably low price. 
Your membership brings you top-ranking, modern fiction 
by leading authors, for as little as $1.00 per book. Can 
you think of a better way to get outstanding best sellers 





THE GOLDSMITH’S 





in beautiful editions for your very own? What a thrill 
you will have too, when the postman brings you all the 
wonderful reading you have selected on this enroll- 
ment offer! 

You continue to make tremendous savings. As a member 
you will have a year-around opportunity to read and own 
many of the widely-discussed, current best sellers. Club 
selections are announced every eight weeks through THE 
READERS REVIEW which describes two forthcoming books 
at a time. You are free to accept either one or both books 
which will be sent to you automatically unless you tell 
us otherwise. Thirteen top-notch novels are offered each 
year. You need select only six and still enjoy all privi- 
leges of membership. 

Typical of Sears Policy. Sears Readers Club membership 
gives you the opportunity of buying the type of reading 
you have always wanted, at the lowest possible price. 
You pay $1.00 for all average length novels. For ex- 
tremely long books, you pay slightly more, but never 
will you pay more than $1.59 for even the longest novels. 
By means of this flexible pricing system and the printing 
of large editions for each selection, S Sears Readers Club 
is able to pass on to you the savings in the form of greatly 
reduced prices for each individual book. Yes, you actually 
save up to %4 on all future books you buy as a member. 
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P.O. Box 6570A, Chicago 80, Illinois 
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